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The medieval poem in Latin hexameters known generally by the 
title Versus (or Hymnus) de Die Iudicii has received from scholars 
nothing like its due attention. One recent critic has dismissed it with 
the sentence, ‘‘Its merits are small and it displays nothing half so 
well as the piety of its author.’”! This is far from satisfactory. The 
poem merits close attention for several good reasons: as an imagina- 
tive piece of eschatology produced with no small learning and skill 
it has much intrinsic value; it had a widespread popularity over 
Europe; and it is now known for the undoubted work of the Ven- 
erable Bede, a writer renowned throughout the medieval world. 

I may perhaps preface the present study of the poem with a few 
words of personal explanation. It arose from preliminary work for 
a new edition of the Old English translation of Bede’s poem, known 
as Be Domes Daege. This exists complete in a unique MS, of the 11th 
eentury, Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, 201, fols. 161ff.,2 and 
incomplete in an adapted prose version (MS Junius 99, Bodleian 
Library, Oxford) discovered by the late A. S. Napier inserted in one 
of the sermons attributed to Archbishop Wulfstan.* The Old Eng- 


1F, J. Raby, A History of Christian-Latin Poetry from the Beginnings to the 
Close of the Middle Ages, pp. 147f., Oxford, 1927. 

2Cf. Montague Rhodes James, A Descriptive Catalogue of Manuscripts in the 
Library of C. C. C. C., Pt. III, 485ff., Cambridge, 1910 (collected in Vol. I, 
1912). The Old English poem has been edited by J. Rawson Lumby, Early Engl. 
Text Soc. 65, London, 1876; Richard Paul Wiilker in his revision of Grein’s 
Bibliothek der ags. Poesie, 18, 250ff. (1894) ; and Hans Lohe, Be Dimes Daege 
hrsg. und erliutert, Bonner Beitrége zur Anglistik, xxu, 1907. A new edition 
is also forthcoming from Dr. E. V. K. Dobbie of Columbia University, in the 
volume ‘Minor Records’ (Anglo-Saxon Poetic Records v1) which he has in 
preparation. 

3Wulfstan, Sammlung der ihm zugeschricbenen Homilien nebst Unter- 
suchungen iiber thre Echtheit, 1, viii, Berlin, 1883. The prose adaptation is 
printed by Napier, pp. 136ff., thence by Wilker and Lohe. 
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lish is on the whole a close, faithful and understanding version, 
adding and expanding little. In elucidating it the Latin poem thus 
assumes great importance. For instance, Lohe in his edition (which 
is the most comprehensive to date) not only copiously emends the 
Old English to suit the Latin, but where the translation is clearly 
right ventures to assault the original. His changes in the Latin are 
not numerous; yet it seems to me that this procedure is questionable, 
and the principle clearly wrong unless the standards of the Latin 
text had been fully established. There were, besides, certain problems 
of authorship and dissemination in the original poem which attend 
most medieval work. It soon became apparent to me that there 
existed neither a critical text of the Latin nor a full discussion of its 
problems; hence the present study. It is preliminary and tentative 
throughout, and suggests rather than exhausts possible lines of en- 
quiry ; but at least I may hope that it will assist in provoking fur. 
ther study of a well-deserving piece. 


I, POPULARITY 


The fact that this poem was carefully translated into the vernac- 
ular at the end of the Anglo-Saxon period is good evidence of its 
popularity in medieval England. Much wider popularity is revealed 
in the great number and dissemination of its MSS still preserved in 
the libraries of the European continent. It is not unlikely some MS 
copies still go unrecorded, but probably the majority have been 
located. Three were noted by Ulysse Chevalier in his Repertorium 
Hymnologicum* ; for the rest thanks are due to the industry of that 
great medievalist, the late Professor Max Manitius, in his monumen- 
tal Geschichte der lat. Literatur des Mittelalters® and in scattered 
works, and more recently of Dr. Werner Jaager in his critical edi- 
tion of Bede’s metrical life of St. Cuthbert, the Vita Cuthbert. 
Jaager in his Introduction® gives a checklist of MS versions of the 
Versus de Die Iudicit which is much longer than any hitherto made, 
and comes to 25 in all. I repeat his list here, with a few additional 
annotations and details where these are known to me.” 

41, 540, item 9021 (listing nos. 21, 22, 24 in the check-list given below), 
Analecta Boliandiana, Louvain, 1892. 

51, 86, Miiller’s Handbuch der klassischen Altertums-Wissenschaft 9b. 1, 
Munich, 1911. 

6Bedas metrische Vita sancti Cuthberti, § 11: ‘Bemerkungen zu den iibrigen 
Dichtungen Bedas,’ pp. 53-5, Palaestra 198, Leipzig, 1935; Jaager’s Intro- 


duction appeared also as a Berlin diss. 
7For MSS nos. 6, 7, 8, 9 Jaager refers to H. Schenkl’s Bibliotheca patrum 
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1. MS Gg. v. 35, University Library, Cambridge. Parchment, 
llth cy.; originally from St. Augustine’s Abbey in Canterbury. 
Our poem is item 34, ‘Versus Bede de Die Iudicii,’ beg. fol. 416a; 
ef. A Catalogue of the Manuscripts preserved in the Labrary of the 
University of Cambridge, m1, 201ff., Cambridge, 1858. 

29. MS Royal B. xix 15, British Museum. 

3. MS Cotton Domitian A. i, British Museum. 

4, Additional MS 11034, British Museum. 

I have examined and collated these three MSS, and I give their 
readings with further details of them in an appendix to the present 
study. 

5. MS 116, John Rylands Library, Manchester. Parchment, 
9/10th ey.; of German origin. Our poem at fol. 11b, 1st col., with 
rubric ‘Hos fecit uersus uen. beda presbiter De regno Christi sed et 
orci careere tristi’; cf. Montague Rhodes James, A Descriptive Cata- 
logue of the Latin Manuscripts in the John Rylands Library at 
Manchester, 1, 211ff., Manchester, 1921. 

6. MS 1135, Trinity College, Cambridge. Parchment, 10th ey.; 
from Christ Church, Canterbury. Item 3, ‘Versus Bedae presbiteri 
de Die iudicii,’ fols. 41ff. (now disarranged), the poem ending im- 
perfectly at line 147 with 13 more lines added by a 16th-cy. hand; 
ef. Montague Rhodes James, The Western Manuscripts in the Li- 
brary of Trinity College Cambridge, a Descriptive Catalogue, m, 
129ff., Cambridge, 1902. 

7. MS 168, Cathedral Library, Salisbury. 

8. MS xvi.14, Dean and Chapter Library, York. 

9. MS 1.57, Cathedral Library, Worcester. 

10. MS 573, Stiftsbibliothek, St. Gall. Parchment, 9/10th ey.; 
item 9, fols. 398-405, with colophon ‘Expliciunt versus Bedae de die 
judicii’; cf. [Gustav Scherrer,] Verzeichniss der Handschriften der 
Stifisbibliothek von St. Gallen, pp. 185ff., Halle, 1875 ; also K. Halm, 
“‘Verzeichniss der ailteren Handschriften lateinischer Kirchenvater 
in den Bibliotheken der Schweiz,’’ Sitzwngsb. der philos-hist. Classe 
der K. Akad. der Wissenschaften, L, 129, Vienna, 1865. 

11. MS C.58/275, Stadtbibliothek, Ziirich. Parchment, 12th ey.; 
item 242, beg. fol. 72a, with the first line omitted ; cf. Jak. Werner, 
Bettriige zur Kunde der lat. Literatur des Mittelalters, 2d ed., p. 
104, Aarau, 1905. 





Latinorum Britannica, Vienna, 1890ff., respectively nos. 2394.4, 3760.3, 3829.5, 
4308.4. This work has been out of my reach. 
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12. MS 89 (Salisburg. 72), Staatsbibliothek, Vienna. 9th cy.; 
beg. fol. 1. 

13. Cod. reg. lat. 636, Vatican Library, Rome. 13th ey.; fol, 
122b, the poem ending imperfectly with line 138. 

14. MS 269, Collection Baluze, Bibliothéque nationale, Paris; 
beg. fol. 191. 

15. MS 273, ib.; beg. fol. 321. 

16. Cod. lat. 16668 (Sorbonne 1476), Bibliothéque nationale, 
Paris. 9th cy.; originally from Lorsch, ef. Franz Falk, Beitrige zur 
Rekonstruktion der alten Bibliotheca fuldensis und Bibliotheca 
laureshamensis, p. 55, Centralblatt fiir Bibliothekswesen, Beiheft 36, 
Leipzig, 1902. 

17. MS 16700, Bibliothéque nationale, Paris. 

18. MS 115, Saint Omer. 

19. MS 306, Ecole de Médecine, Montpellier. 

20. MS 413, 7b. 

21. MS 91, Auxerre; beg. fol. 129b. 

22. MS 749, Douai; beg. fol. 67b. 

23. MS 10470-10473, Brussels. 10th ey.; containing lines 124-53 
of our poem with some additional lines, ef. Max Manitius, ‘‘ Hand- 
schriftliches zur lateinischen Dichtung,’’ Miinchener Museum fiir 
Philologie des Mittelalters und der Renaissance, t (1911), 118-20. 

24. MS 8860-7, Bibl. de Bourg., Brussels; fols. 56b-60. 

25. MS lat. 190, University Library, Leyden; 10/11th ey., fols. 
34-7. 

To Jaager’s list I have two additions to record, viz: — 

26. Additional MS 24914, British Museum. 

27. MS Cotton Cleopatra C. ii, British Museum. 

Of these two, together with nos. 2, 3, 4, I append a collation which 
may be of service to other students of the poem. I have to regret 
that neither time nor facility has been granted me to investigate all 
the MSS listed by Jaager, and thus obtain materials for a full 
critical text of the Latin; my regret is the greater since this work 
has not yet been done. Since there was no immediate prospect of my 
doing it, it seemed as well to collect the preliminary facts and 
references known to me. 

It will be noticed that of the 27 MSS listed no fewer than 11 are 
now preserved on English soil. Additional evidence of popularity 
within England is provided by references in one or two old library 
catalogs to MS versions, very few of which have survived to the 
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present day or can be identified with existing MSS. These references 
were collected by Manitius, op. cit., and more fully in his recent 
(posthumous ) compilation Handschriften antiker Autoren in mit- 
telalterlichen Buibliothekskatalogen. Manitius records (p. 350) 
from the so-called Matricularium libraric monasterii Burgi S. Petri 
(the library catalog of Peterborough Abbey, made in the 14th ey.) 
three items, 125 ‘ Versus Bede Presbiteri de die judicii,’ 133 ‘ Versus 
Bede presbiteri de die judicii,’ and 134 ‘Versus de die iudicii,’”® and 
from the catalog of St. Augustine’s Abbey at Canterbury (15th cy.) 
items 381 ‘Versus Bede de die iudicii,’ 434 ‘Beda de die iudicii,’ 
435 ‘Beda de die iudicii,’ 450 ‘Beda de die iudicii,’ 781 ‘Versus 
Bede de die iudicii,’ and the interesting title, item 1429 ‘Versus 
Bede de amaritudine presentis seculi et timore futuri iudicii.’!° 
Wider European popularity for the Versus de Die Iudicii is sub- 
stantiated also in the slight but undoubted borrowings (pointed out 
by Manitius and others) from them by medieval Latin religious 
poets of later times. Manitius refers particularly (Geschichte, loc. 
cit.) to those by Paschasius Radbertus, Ecloga 12: Qui nobis studuit 
uenas aperire calentes (from Versus 13)"; Angilbertus, Carm. m, 
19ff.;12 Angilbert of Corbie (Mabillon, Anal. Vet. 425)1*; Engel- 
modus, Carm. m1, 61: Inter florigeras diuini dogmatis hortos,* and 


8Edited by his son Karl Manitius, § 247: ‘Beda,’ pp. 344-51, Zentralblatt 
fiir Bibliothekswesen, Beiheft 67, Leipzig, 1935. 

*For further details of this catalog cf. M. R. James, ‘‘Lists of Manuscripts 
formerly in Peterborough Abbey Library,’’ Transactions of the Bibliographical 
Soc., Supplements for 1921-6, Pt. V, Oxford, 1926. I have followed James in 
numbering the items quoted above; the numbering of Manitius is different, 
apparently taken from an earlier edition of the Matricularium, in the Serapewm, 
xu (1851). 

10Cf, Montague Rhodes James, The Ancient Libraries of Canterbury and 
Dover, pp. 231, 237, 239, 278, 364, Cambridge, 1903. One of these items (434) 
James, p. 517, was able to identify with MS Cott. Domitian A.i, which is no. 3 
in Jaager’s list; this MS belonged once to the enthusiastic collector John Dee 
(1527-1608), cf. M. R. James, ‘‘Lists of Manuscripts formerly owned by Dr. 
John Dee,’’ p. 25, Trans. Bibliog. Soc., Suppl. for 1921-6, Pt. I, Oxford, 1921. 
Manitius (Geschichte, loc. cit., note 4) was no doubt right in dismissing the 
more elaborate title of item 1429 as ‘‘wohl nur spiitere Erweiterung.’’ Yet I 
find that our poem in MS no. 26 has a very similar title. 

1lLudovicus Traube, Poctae Latini Aevi Carolini, 11, 45ff. (ef. p. 42 and 
notes 4 & 5, also Traube’s notes to the complete poem, espec. pp. 46-50), 
Monumenta Germ. Hist., Berlin, 1896. It should be mentioned here that the 
famous Polycarp Leyser, Historia Poetarum et Poematum Medii Aevim, Halle, 
1721, wrongly included our poem in his list of those by ‘Paschasius Ratbertus’ 
(p. 242) and not among those of Bede. This attribution is clearly false, seems 
based on no MS tradition at all, and therefore has for us only historical interest ; 
I have passed it over in discussing the authorship of the poem. 
i2Ernestus Duemmler, Poet. Lat. Aev. Car., la, 363f., MGH. Berlin, 1880. 

18I have not seen this work. 
14Traube, op. cit., p. 63. 
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Mico, De Lurgone Meribibulo 1: Inter florigeras lenti dum sedimuys 
herbas (both from Versus 1). Dr. Jaager (op. ctt., p. 53 note 96) 
refers also to that remarkable poem Ecbasis cuiusdam Captivi per 
Tropologiam (ed. now by Karl Strecker, Hannover, 1935), lines 
561f.: Plus solito maior percurrit pectora terror, Nec uox ulla walet, 
pompe wis ulla relucet. Strecker himself notes that these lines or. 
respond respectively to Versus 85 and 93. 


II. AUTHORSHIP 


The question of authorship for the Versus de Die Iudicii may now. 
adays be safely called settled in favor of the Venerable Bede. To 
substantiate this, however, is needed a review of the somewhat tan- 
gled bibliographical history in more detail than those which have as 
yet appeared. 

The rival claim of Bede’s distinguished countryman Aleuin 
(Aleuinus Flaceus, 735-804 A.D.)'® was noticed by J. R. Lumby 
(op. cit., p. vi), but it rests upon the evidence of a single MS and 
may readily be dismissed as spurious. The MS is no. 12 in Jaager’s 
list (Salisburg. 72, now Vienna Staatsbibliothek 89, fols 1ff.), dating 
from the 9th century. In this copy the true opening line of the 
Versus: Inter florigeras fecundi, ete., is immediately preceded by 
16 lines of a verse prayer. With this addition the poem was printed 
(presumably from this MS) in the complete Alcuin edition of 
Frobenius.’* The introductory lines, which are clearly a graft, are 
also printed as a separate prayer among Alcuin’s Works in the 
modern critical editions by E. Duemmler'*® and by Dr. Guido Maria 
Dreves.’® I give the lines here as Frobenius prints them (with slight 
normalizing of his punctuation and capitalization), adding his notes 
and also the variants adopted in Duemmler’s and Dreves’s texts. 


[1] O deus omnipotens nostra2° spes sola salutis 
exaudire preces famuli super omnia clemens 
atque mei cordis tenebras depelle malignas 


15Traube, op. cit., p. 362 (as ‘Carmina Centulensia’ no. CLXI) ; see below, 
footnote 72. 

16See the Dictionary of National Biography, 1 (1885), 239f., s. n. (by RB. 
Adamson) ; ef. also Thomas Wright, Biographia Britannica Literaria, 1, 349-68, 
London, 1842; Manitius, Geschichte, 1, 273-88. 

17Beati Flacct Albini, seu Alcuini . . . Opera, Tom. 2, 1, 616f. (4 cols.), 
Ratisbon, 1777. 

18Alcuini Carm. CXXIV, op. cit., p. 351. 

19%*Ad Deum Precatio, in Lateinische Hymnendichter des Mittelalters, no. 
116, p. 159, Analecta Hymnia Medii Aevi, ed. Clemens Blume & G. M. D., Ser. 
II, vol. 50, Leipzig, 1907. 
20nostrae Du. Dr. 
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ut lux alma queat uenas intrare fatentes?1 ; 

da lacrymas2? oculis placidos da pectore sensus, 

da ueniam Christe sideratis da rogo gestis, 

da spem perpetuae famulo mitissime uitae. 

Tu mihi certa salus dominus rex uita potestas, 

ad te confugio et supplex tua numina23 posco 

ut me defendas clementer ab hoste maligno 

inspiresque tuum indurato24 pectore25 amorem 

inque uias laetum facias me pergere rectas 

ne me fluctiuagi teneant mala gaudia mundi 
nec scelerum rapiat memet per crimina uortex, 
sed tua dextra suum seruum comitetur ubique 

[16] ut laudes laeti tibimet dicamus ubique. 


After this the version of the Versus de Die Iudicui (down to line 
154: Sedibus et superum, ete., only as printed in Frobenius) follows 
straight on, as Dreves notes: ‘‘ An das Lied schliesst sich in der Hs. 
unmittelbar, ohne Absatz das Gedicht Bedas. .. .’’ 

It is by no means certain that these 16 preliminary lines of this 
one MS belong to Alcuin: Duemmler notes ‘‘ De huius carminis auc- 
tore nihil certi affirmari potest,’’ and Frobenius prints the whole 
with the caution (p. 616), ‘‘Carmen hoe an sit ALCUINI non 
liquet.’’ It is clear that the connection of the lines with the Versus 
proper rests on no safe MS tradition and is not genuine. Alcuin of 
course knew well the writings of Bede: it was Bede’s pupil Eegberht 
who founded the famous school of York where Alcuin received his 
training as a young man.”® One MS of Bede’s Versus survives today 
at York (no. 8 in Jaager’s List); it is most likely the poem was 
known there in Aleuin’s day, and not impossible that a zealous 
scribe, disregarding the clearly defined imaginative opening of the 
Versus proper, added a preliminary prayer which was to hand in 
the same meter. Yet the lines of prayer have no obvious connection 
with the poem to which they are attached, and it may be they were 
added much later and much farther afield.2”7 Whether Alcuin him- 


21‘fatentis seu confitentis’ F.; ‘i.e. fatiscentes’ Du.; Traube, op. cit., p. 42, 
thought the term borrowed from Bede’s Versus proper, line 13, and would read 
here calentes. 

22lacrimas Du. Dr. 

23munera Dr. 

24Durato Dr. 

25‘loco pectori saepius’ F. 

26For the influence of Bede’s poetry on Alcuin, see now H. M. Gillett, Saint 
Bede the Venerable, pp. 88ff., London, 1935; on the school of York, ef. M. 
Roger, L’Enseignement des Lettres Classiques d’Ausone a Alcuin, pp. 313ff., 
Paris, 1905. 

27A slight piece of evidence in favor of Aleuin’s authorship of the prayer 
is seen in the phrase of line 13: mala gaudia mundi, which recalls an earlier 
poem by Eugenius of Toledo, the hymn De Brevitate huius Vitae (ed. Dreves, 
op. cit. no. 74, p. 91), str. 4: falsa mundi gaudia. (But ef. Vergil, Aen. VI, 
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self added to the work or no, it is a safe conjecture that he knew jt 
at York and moreover helped in its dissemination abroad: together 
with the Latin center of Canterbury,”* York of the later 8th century 
is a plausible starting-place for this process.*® 


The claim of Bede to authorship of the Versus paper is founded 
on excellent tradition, has been generally endorsed and will be seen 
by a collection of the relevant facts to be undeniable. But before 
positive agreement is reached that it is Bede’s work further amputa. 
tion is necessary. Lumby and Lohe in their editions of the Old Eng. 
lish version each print a text of the Versus of 157 lines, taken from 
J.-B. Migne’s Patrologia Latina, where the poem is printed for 
Bede’s.°° Neither Lumby nor Léhe prints certain lines which in 
Migne are added at the end of the Versus and styled ‘Precatio ad 
Deum,’ though these appear also in J. A. Giles’s earlier collected 
edition of Bede,*1 whence Migne’s derived. For the whole poem 
Giles based his text upon an important early printed edition of 
Bede’s poetry among the collected works of Georgius Cassander of 
Bruges.*? There at the end of the poem Cassander prints the 9 addi- 
tional lines of prayer as given in Giles and Migne, then 17 lines in 
the same vein — that is 26 additional lines in all. 


The whole of this addition has long been known as a separate 
work. Manitius was, I believe, first to point out, in 1889,°* that the 
two opening and five last lines of the nine-lined prayer in Migne be- 
long to a short verse prayer included by Migne elsewhere in the 
Patrologia Latina (Tom. Lxxxvu, col. 359) as an ‘Oratio ad Deum,’ 
the first of the minor poems of St. Eugenius (III), bishop of Toledo 


278f.: mala mentis gaudia, 513: falsa inter gaudia.) For another possible bor- 
rowing in Alcuin from Eugenius, see below, footnote 41. 

28Cf. Gillett, op. cit., p. 52. 

29For the personages, conditions and monastic centers whereby from the 
8th century onwards work such as Bede’s in England might reach the lands of 
the Continent, see Elliot Van Kirk Dobbie, The Manuscripts of Caedmon’s 
Hymn and Bede’s Death Song, pp. 70ff., Columbia Univ. Studies in Engl. and 
Compar. Lit., 128, New York, 1937. 

30Ser. II, Tom. XCIV, Venerabilis Bedae tom. V., cols. 634-8, Paris, 1850. 

31‘Hymnus de Die Iudicii,’ in The Complete Works of Venerable Bede, 1, 
99-103, London, 1843. 

820pera quae reperiri potuerunt Omnia, pp. 293-7, Paris, 1616. The poem 
was included from Cassander’s edition of the so-called hymns of Bede, in his 
Hymni Ecclesiastici, pp. 338ff., Cologne, 1556, which has not been accessible 
to me. The very first printed editions of Bede are notoriously uncritical; I 
have accordingly not referred to them for this present discussion. 

33°“Zu den Gedichten des Eugenius von Toledo,’’ Rheinisches Museum fiir 
Philologie, N. F. xuiv (1889), 550, and later in his Geschichte der christlich- 
lateinischen Poesie bis zur Mitte des 8. Jahrhunderts, p. 499, Stuttgart, 1891. 
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from 646 to 657/8 A.D.** It is equally apparent that the complete 
prayer (26 lines) as printed by Cassander is one whole poem by 
Eugenius, for such a poem is included in subsequent critical editions 
of his verse by Vollmer*® and by Dreves (op. cit., no. 73, pp. 89f.), 
who prints the piece as ‘Oratio ad Deum’ with complete critical 
apparatus, making use of 16 MSS (lettered by Dreves A-HIK-Q). I 
give below the first 9 lines from Migne (Giles, Cassander) and the 
remaining 17 from Cassander (again with slight normalizing), 
noting their footnotes and also (only) the variant readings which 
Dreves adopts in his text. There is much variation between the 
MSS, particularly for line 2, which in some contains Eugenius’ 
name (a few having other names, some no name); but most MSS 
agree in attributing the complete piece to Eugenius, and bear the 
title ‘Oratio Eugenii’ or very close variants. 


(1) Rex deus immensi’¢ quo constat machina mundi%7 
quod miser imploro per Christum te pie clemens38 
da uigilem sensum rex regum cuncta gubernans?9, 
da precor ingenium da mentis lumen honestum, 

(5) sit mihi recta fides et falsis obuia sectis, 
sit mihi praecipue morum correctio praesens, 
sim carus humilis uerax cum tempore prudens 
secreti tacitus et linguae fulmine4° cautus, 
da fidum socium da fixum semper amicum. 

(10) Da blandam sobrium parcum castumque ministrum, 
non me pauperies cruciet nec41 languor obuncet, 
sit comes alma salus et sufficentia uictus, 


34 Cf, Manitius, Geschichte d. lat. Lit., 1, 194-7. 

35Fridericus Vollmer, Auctores Antiquissimi, xIv, 232f. (‘Oratio’), MGH., 
Berlin, 1905. 

36immense Dr. This style of address is a favorite with Cyprian in his metri- 
cal Heptateuchos (ed. Rudolfus Peiper, Corpus Script. Eccles. Lat. xxt1, Vienna, 
1881), ef. Genesis 3, Exodus 170, 452, Leviticus 230, Numeri 557. 

87The interesting phrase machina mundi is of fairly frequent appearance in 
Latin verse. It goes back to Lucretius, De Rerum Nat. V, 96: Sustentata ruet 
moles et machina mundi, sim. Lucan, Phars. I, 80; Manitius, Astron. II, 807; 
in later times ep. Hilarius, Genesis 85: machina aethrae (ed. Peiper, op. cit., 
p. 234); Aldhelm, De Laud. Virginitatis 1679: A quo processit praesentis 
machina mundi (ed. Rudolfus Ehwald, Auctores Antiquissimi, xv, 423, MGH., 
Berlin, 1919); cf. also Henricus Keil, Grammatici Latini, Iv, 225, Leipzig, 
1864; A. S. Walpole, Early Latin Hymns, p. 124 note, Cambridge, 1922. In- 
cidentally, it is used onee by Milton, at the end of his poem ‘Naturam non 
Pati Senium’ (1628), line 69: Ingentique rogo flagrabit machina mundi. 

38quod miser Eugenius posco tu perfice clemens Dr. 

89Cp. the opening of Bede’s own Hymnus sanctae Edilthridae (ed. Dreves, 
op. cit., no. 79, pp. 98-100), inserted in his Historia Ecclesiastica (IV, 20): 
Alma deus trinitas quae secula cuncta gubernas. 

40famine Dr. 

41aut Dr. This whole line of Eugenius recalls one in Alcuin’s short poem 
De Ecclesia (ed. Dreves, op. cit., no. 113, p. 158), line 4: Non languor cruciet, 
7 labor atque fames. See above, footnote 27; ef. Manitius, Geschichte d. lat. 

tt., 1, 197. 
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absint diuitiae fastus et iurgia lites+2 
inuidiae luxus et uentris pensio turpis, 

(15) crimine ne laedam quenquam4? nec crimine laedar, 
sic bene uelle queam quo prauum posse recedat, 
turpe nihil44 cupiam faciam uel proloquar unquam, 
te mea mens sitiat sermo canat actio promats, 
da pater altitonans undosum fletibus imbrem 

(20) qua*é ualeam lachrymis*? culparum soluere moles, 
da precor auxilium possim quo uincere mundum 
et uitae stadium placido percurrere passu, 
cumque suprema dies mortis patefecerit urnam 
da ueniam clemens cui‘ tollit culpa coronam. 

(25) Gloria summa tibi coelique terraeque creator 
qui deus es trinus regnans super omnia solus.19 


Of these 26 lines printed by Cassander, Dreves from his critical 
text omits 4 which come only in one MS, lines 2f. and 25f. This MS 
is Dreves’ Q (Brussels, Bibl. de Bourg. 1160-7), which is no, 24 in 
Jaager’s list of MSS of the Versus de Die Iudicit. This therefore 
was the MS used by Cassander for his combined version.*®® Since the 
combination of Bede’s Versus and Eugenius’ Oratio comes only in 
this MS (no others of those in Jaager’s and Dreves’ lists corre. 
spond), it is easy to see that the fusion as printed in Cassander, 
thence in Giles and Migne, is once more false and based on no good 
tradition. Naturally it is not an impossible theory, allowing for the 
diligence of Bede’s reading and scholarship and for his Jarrow asa 
center of European learning, that Bede should know the verses of 
Eugenius of Toledo, who died nearly a century before him; but it is 
hard to think of Bede borrowing Eugenius’ Oratio wholesale. We 
must rather assume here, as with the Alcuin addition, the fathering of 
other work by an unknown later scribe upon one whose name as well 
as fame spread and endured throughout the medieval world: this 
was the fate of other Bede pieces, as of countless medieval writings. 

42litis Dr. 

43quemquam Dr. 

44nil turpe Dr. 

45te mens desideret lingua canat actio promat M. (with footnote ‘Mendosus 
est hic versus, ita emaculandus: Lingua canat te, mens desideret, actio 
promat’); Dr. has M.’s text reading. 

46quo Dr. 

47lacrimis Dr. 

48concede ueniam cui Dr. 

49There is a translation of this hymn, in unrimed verses, by Daniel Joseph 


Donahoe, Early Christian Hymns, pp. 111f., London, n. d. (1909?), beginning 
as follows: 
Monarch of infinite majesty, Maker and Lord of Creation, 
Feeble and vile at thy feet I dare to implore thee for favours. 
50He may have had access to other versions of the Versus (in print or MS), 
for he notes two variant readings (thus 13 ‘al. veniae’, 80 ‘al. timidus’) which 
are found in more than one MS. 
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Thus these two additions to the Versus de Die Iudicii are to be dis- 
missed as spurious, short passages of prayer taken from their right- 
ful owners and attached by zealous scribes to the original poem. 
We are left with a nucleus of 157 lines (as printed by Lumby and 
Léhe) which may be safely assigned to Bede. 

To decide positively the question of Bede’s authorship relevant 
evidence would consist mainly in (a) the testimony of the MSS and 
their inscriptions, (b) the attribution of the piece to Bede by other 
medieval writers, and (c) the similarities of its diction and senti- 
ments to those of Bede’s undoubted works.*! 

As to (a), a complete survey of the MSS listed above would be 
necessary for an authoritative comment. Such imperfect scrutiny 
as I have made, however, shows that while a few copies of the lines 
have either no title or an impersonal one, many MSS (as well as the 
lost versions in early catalogs and the MS of the Old English verse 
translation®?) do bear Bede’s name. 

(b) Since not all copies have his name, it is not surprising that 
many modern writers have used certain caution in regard to Bede’s 
authorship; for instance Cassander (Opera, op. cit., p. 293), who 
may have seen more than one version, merely declares ‘‘Bedae a 
quibusdam ascribitur.’’ This caution is no longer needed. The 
only authoritative disputant to authorship is Alcuin, in a single MS 
copy, and his claim has been already dealt with and dismissed. 
Moreover, there exists a further version of our poem with, once 
again, additional lines, which this time are not to be rejected as 
spurious but may well belong to Bede’s original draft of the piece; 
if this is so, they would appear to decide the question of authorship. 

It was Charles Plummer, in his monumental edition of Bede’s his- 
torical works,®* who apparently first drew this conclusion. In a brief 
appendix ‘On the Chronology of Bede’s Writings’ he mentions (pp. 
eliiif.) a version of our poem with 5 additional lines which is in- 
serted in the Historia Regum of Symeon of Durham; these lines, he 
said, ‘‘if genuine (as they have every appearance of being), are 
almost conclusive as to the authorship, and show that the poem was 
written at Acca’s request, and, as he is called ‘pater,’ after his eleva- 


51Cf, Albert S. Cook’s discussion on Lactantius’ authorship of the poem De 
Ave Phoenice, in his The Old English Elene, Phoenix, Physiologus, pp. xxxiiiff., 
New York, 1919. 
52Cf, Wiilker, op. cit., p. 250. 
53Venerabilis Baedae Historia Ecclesiastica, 1, Oxford, 1896. 
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tion to the episcopate in 709.’’ This was a sound assumption, and jg 
repeated for fact recently by Jaager (loc. cit.) and Dr. C¢, B. 
Whiting.™ 

The Latin chronicles known as the Historia Regum are ascribed 
traditionally to Symeon of Durham (fi. 1160). In reality, as was 
demonstrated by Thomas Arnold in the Introduction to his standard 
edition, the work is no more than a cento, made by more than one 
compiler. Arnold prints the Historia from its unique MS, Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge, 139 (of the later 12th cy.).°* At § 96 
(Arnold, pp. 23-7) the chronicle has the following entry : 


Versus quoque quos de die judicii composuit [Beda] ad episcopum Accam, 
hoe in loco libet caraxare. De quorum positione strictim nescientes instruere, 
obsecro scientibus oneri non sit. 


Thereupon follows our poem, styled ‘Lamentatio Bedae presbyteri,’ 
its text (despite this preliminary caution) very similar to that in 
Giles and Migne,®? down to line 154: Scdibus et superum ete. After 
this come straight on these 9 lines, of which 6, lines 1 and 4-8, given 
also in Plummer (op. cit., p. cliv), are not in the other printed 
editions. 


(1) Ae dominum benedicere saecla per omnia Christum. 
Inecolumem mihi te Christus, charissime frater,58 
protegat et faciat semper sine sine59 beatum. 

En, tua jussa sequens cecini tibi carmina flendi, 

(5) tu tua fae promissa precor sermone fideli 
commendans precibus Christo modo meque canentem. 
Vive deo felix et dic vale fratribus almis, 

Acca pater, trepidi et pavidi reminiscere servi 

(9) meque tuis Christo precibus commenda benignis. 


54In his valuable essay, ‘‘The Life of the Venerable Bede,’’ in the twelfth 
centenary volume, Bede, his Life, Times, and Writings, ed. A. Hamilton Thomp- 
son, p. 26, Oxford, 1935. Giles (op. cit., p. elxxi) was apparently first to notice 
the Symeon version of the poem, but made no use of it. 

55Symeonis Monachi Opera Omnia, ul, Rolls Series Lxxv, London 1885. The 
earlier edition by Henry Petrie & John Sharpe, Monumenta Historica Britan- 
nica, I, London, 1848 (wherein our poem comes at pp. 654-7), was used by 
Joseph Stevenson for a modern translation of Symeon, The Church Historians 
of England. Vol. I-Part II containing the Historical Works of Simeon of Dur- 
ham, London, 1855, including a (praiseworthy) complete blank verse rendering 
of our poem, pp. 438-41. 

56Cf, James, Descr. Cat. of MSS C. C. C. C., 1 (1912), 317ff. This MS is not 
included in Jaager’s list of the MSS of the Versus de Die Iudicii. 

57Its few slight differences of reading are noted below in the Appendix. 

58Cp. the reading for line 155 in Giles and Migne: Christi carrissima proles. 

598ic Arnold; comparison with Giles (and the two other MSS collated in the 
Appendix which contain these lines) shows this an error for fine. For the 
phrase ep. Arator, De Actibus Apost., 1, 592: Vitae principium fuit en sine fine 
beatae (ed. Migne, Patr. Lat., Lxvil, col. 144, Paris, 1847); ef. also Carl 
Weyman, Beitrage zur Geschichte der christlich-latcinischen Poesie, pp. 200f., 
Munich, 1926. 
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We may pause to quote Stevenson’s rendering (op. cit., p. 441) of 
lines 2¢f. : 


May Christ in peace and safety keep thy soul, 

Brother beloved, and grant thee endless bliss. 

At thy request, I wrote this song of grief; 

Do thou fulfil thy promise, and commend 

Thy poet in effectual prayer to Christ. 

Live bless’d by God; and when thou bidst farewell 

To holy brethren, then, O Acea, father, 

Remember me, disconsolate and sad, 

In kindly prayer before the throne of Christ. 
With this compare a literal rendering of the lines made by A. S. 
Cook in a brief discussion of the poem: 
Obedient to thy commands, I have sung fer thee this song of lament; do thou, 
I entreat, loyally fulfil thy promises to me, commending the poet in thy prayers 
to Christ. Live happy in God, and say farewell for me to the dear brethren. 
Forget not, father Acca, thy anxious and troubled servant. 

The Acca so addressed was the well known figure who became 
bishop of Hexham in 709 and died in 740, five years after the death 
of Bede. The twin monasteries wherein Bede spent his life, Wear- 
mouth and Jarrow, lay at the time within the diocese of Hexham. 
For bishop Acca personally Bede reveals the deepest friendship 
and respect: Acca was perhaps his most valued friend and filled a 
role of literary patron. To him Bede dedicated, often in terms of 
great affection, a number of his writings. Furthermore the Historia 
Regum was perhaps compiled in part at Hexham.™ It is thus a not 
unplausible speculation that these additional lines in the Historia 
version, addressed directly to Acca, were added in the copy (or 
copies) intended by Bede for the Hexham foundation. Since lines 
2f. and 9 appear as lines 155-7 in the Giles-Migne version, while 
they are omitted entirely for instance in the Frobenius version, it 
would appear that this direct address to Acca was modified in 
copies of the poem intended for elsewhere. The whole addition is an 
authentic part of Bede’s poem, and is found in more than one ver- 
sion; at the same time, since the poem itself is self-declared® an 
entirely personal monolog, these extra lines are an epilog which 


60°* The Old English Andreas and Bishop Acca of Hexham,’’ Transactions of 
the Connecticut Academy of Arts and Sciences, xxv1 (June 1924), 305. 

61Cf, Arnold, Introduction, passim. On Acca and Hexham, ef. Thomas 
Allison’s useful booklet, Pioneers of English Learning pp. 38ff., Oxford, 1932, 
and espec. Cook’s monograph (pp. 245ff.) already referred to, in particular 
§ X: ‘Sketch of Acca’s Life,’ pp. 290ff., and § XI: ‘Acca’s Relations with 
Bede,’ pp. 298ff. 
62Line 12: Haec memorans mecum tacito sub murmure dizi. 
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could be modified or omitted in other copies. Clearly no one byt 
Bede could have written the address; the occasion of the poem may 
safely be put down to bishop Acca’s request and the date of its com. 
position, as Plummer said, placed after 709. Together with Canter. 
bury and the York of Alcuin, Hexham is thus a sure starting-point 
for the dissemination of MS copies to other centers of England and 
Europe. 

We may add that certain further details which help toward a 
more definite chronology for Bede’s poem are revealed in Cook’s 
monograph on Acca: the bishop was deposed from Hexham in 731, 
four years before Bede’s death, while almost every one of the nn- 
merous dedications of Bede to Acca are to be dated after 716; the 
period of composition may therefore be narrowed down to the years 
between 716 and 731, that is, to the last two decades of Bede’s 
lifetime. 

As for (¢), the similarities to Bede’s other work, interesting eyi- 
dence is not wanting. In fact the Versus stamp themselves as 
peculiarly the work of Bede. In the notes to Jaager’s edition (op. 
ctt.) of Bede’s verse Vita Cuthberti, an undoubted work which Bede 
himself records in the Historia Ecclesiastica (v, 24), are detailed 
certain parallels of phrasing between the Vi(ta) and the Ve(rsus), 
e.g., Vi. 111: Noxia, inquit, linquamus gaudia, fratres, beside Ve. 
117: Noxia tunc huius cessabunt gaudia saecli; Vi. 213: per aevun, 
Ve. 98: in aevum; Vi. 239: prece commendare profusa, Ve. 157 
(=epilog (9)): precibus commenda benignis; Vt. 519: O variis 
hominum finduntur pectora curis, Ve. 106: pectus curis torquetur 
amaris; Vi. 617: eventum edicere pugnae, Ve. 93: miseras edicere 
poenas; Vt. 663: linquit et attonito vibratur corda timore, Ve. 86: 
Et stupet attonto simul impta turba timore (cf. also Jaager, p. 54, 
note 97); Vi. 935: membra solo reddam, Ve. 15: membra solo 
sternam. We can also follow Jaager (p. 16) in noting in the two 
poems a few compound epithets which seem specially characteristic 
of Bede’s verse, e.g., altithronus 141 (Vi. 131, 621, 723), celsi- 
thronus 48 (Vi. 96), flammivomus 104 (Vi. 37), ignivomus 82 (Vi. 
605).** No one of these reminiscences is specially remarkable, but 
all told they show undoubted affinity. 


63Needless to say these epithets are popular with other writers, for instance 
Juvencus, Ambrose, Fortunatus, whom Bede knew; ef. Walpole, op. cit., p. 103 
note. In the Evangelia of Juvencus the first two come together in the short 
‘Praefatio,’ lines 23f. (ed. Iohannes Huemer, Corpus Script. Eccles. Lat. xxv, 
p-. 2, Vienna, 1891), and the last appears at 1, 482 (Huemer, p. 27). 
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There are too several very obvious Biblical quotations incor- 








7 porated in the Versus. It is one of the greatest characteristics of all 
m- Bede’s writings how fond he was of introducing, in prose or in 
er- verse, the very words of Scripture as part of his own composition. 
int We may note here one example in the Versus which has had an 
nd amusing sequel. The allusion of lines 25f. : 
Quassatos nec vult calamos infringere dextra 

a nec lini tepidos undis exstinguere fumos, 
"s is most obviously (perhaps from overrepetition of Whittier’s ‘The 
1, Eternal Goodness’) to the reed and flax of Isaiah, XLII, 3. Lumby 
“i the first editor of the Old English version (and later a doctor of 
he divinity) made a curious slip over this context. The Old English, 
1‘ line 51, runs: Ne pone wlacan smocan waces flesces, which Lumby 
"s translated (p. 5): ‘‘Nor the faint smoke of weak flesh’’! So im- 
pressed was Lohe, the later editor, by this slip that he emended 
7 flesces to the normal form fleaxes™. ... 
as 
Dp. III. CHARACTER AND PURPOSE OF THE POEM 
; We are left then with an orginal imaginative poem widely popular 
in medieval times. It is unquestionably the work of Bede, for its 
. ; Scriptural character and moral earnestness no less than the testi- 
‘ mony of the MSS mark it indelibly as his. 
7 A brief summary of the Versus at this point will bring out Bede’s 
. fidelity in details to Scripture. In a doomsday narrative he would 

rely most on the inspired vision or ‘Revelation’ of St. John in the 
: isle of Patmos; certain of the Old Testament prophets and vision- 
‘ aries, with their frequent warnings of God’s phenomenal day of 
‘ vengeance, would also provide material. Bede does add a few in- 
: teresting details of medieval eschatology, outlined below, which 
; are not strictly biblical ; he does not imitate the pattern of the books 
_ of prophecy or the Revelation, nor does he use the arrangement or 
; any of the mighty figures and vast mysteries of St. John’s allegory. 
But in the main the scattered Old Testament references and the 
; Revelation narrative are followed simply and faithfully. 


The poem runs as follows. As the poet is seated alone, a sweeping 





64Lumby’s error persists in R. K. Gordon’s translation of the Old English 
poem, Anglo-Saxon Poetry, p. 315, Everyman’s Libr. 794, New York (1926) ; 
it was pointed out already in 1877 by Henry Sweet, in his 6th Presidental 
Address to the Philological Society of London (Transactions, pp. 4f., May 
1877), dnd in 1881 by Alois Brandl, Anglia, iv, 103. 
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wind (perhaps the ‘mighty wind’ of Rev. VI, 13) brings thoughts 
of the day of doom to come, how man is to be strictly sundered for 
judgment. The poet addresses his body, urging full repentance and 
confession while there is yet time; in Christ will be found a sure 
Physician, and God’s mercy (here Isaiah LXII, 3 is quoted) is for 
the weakest — as the erucified thief exemplifies (from Luke XXIII, 
39ff.) But for those who continue in sin the terrors of doomsday are 
detailed. Certain warning signs will be made: the earth quaking 
(Rev. VI, 12), hills in ruins (7b. 14), a fearful sound as of ocean 
(Isaiah XVII, 12f., Habakkuk IIT, 10?), heaven darkening (Rey. 
VI, 12), stars falling and the sun losing its power (ib. 13, also 
Isaiah XIII, 10, Joel II, 2, 10, 30f., IIT, 15, Nahum I, 5), together 
with tokens of destruction (which were made explicit in Rev. VI 
and VIIIff.) To follow is the judgment itself before God’s throne, 
of each according to his works (Rev. XX, 12f., also Romans II, 
passim). Then comes the dread revealing of past deeds, as fire con- 
sumes the earth and the unrepentant, rich and poor alike (Rev. VI, 
15). Again the body is urged to repent, against dire torments to 
come in hell’s abyss: for the body heat, cold, dark, filth and stench 
and loathsome worms, all indescribable, and for the heart restless 
agony and burning grief; earthly desires are gone for ever (Rev. 
XVIII, 14). Far different is to be the lot of the righteous in para- 
dise, lacking all earthly changes and afflictions (Rev. XXI, 4, 23ff,, 
also Isaiah XLIX, 10). The Father and Son honour them with 
gifts; round Them throng saints, prophets, apostles, holy maidens 
led by the Blessed Virgin. What can compare, the poet ends (in the 
doomsday poem proper), with such bliss unending? 

It is not difficult to appreciate the quality of the Versus de Die 
Iudicii as a piece of literature. The poem is in every way worthy 
and typical of Bede, the mighty divine and scholar, revered teacher 
and no mean poet of Jarrow, all in all the most illustrious writer of 
pre-Conquest England. The theme of Doomsday and the contrast 
of hell’s torments and heaven’s delights were particularly congenial 
to him: with the. Last Judgment he dealt fully also in his prose De 
Temporum Ratione (ed. Giles, v1, 139ff., written around 725 A.D.) 
concluding chapters, 68 (‘De trina opinione fidelium, quando veniat 
dominus’), 69 (‘De temporibus antichristi’), 70 (‘De die judicii’), 
and 71 (‘De septima et octava aetate seculi futuri’). At the same 
time these themes are universal favorites among ecclesiastie writers; 
even in medieval Latin poetry the Versus follow good wide tradi- 
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tion. In the poem Bede’s treatment of the themes is on the whole 
generous. It does not appear to bring in any novelties of his own; 
instead, it contains some share of the literary conventions of detail 
with which they were garnished in medieval works. Three striking 
examples may be given of the connection made by the poem with 
widespread eschatologic traditions. 

First there is the description of the pains of hell and the joys of 
heaven by means of a twofold list (lines 92ff., 128ff.) of noxious 
things and qualities, of both man and nature, which are respectively 
ever present and absent. For such a list there is no need to look for 
a specific source. The passages are typical not only of descriptions 
of the Christian heaven or purgatory, but of early allusions to the 
fabulous golden age and earthly paradise. This latter especially 
recalls many scattered writings: Homer, Plato’s Republic (and the 
pseudo-Plato dialog Aviochos) and the sacred literature of the east 
come first to mind. Students of medieval Latin verse will be most 
familiar with the opening lines of Lactantius’ De Ave Phoenice 
(15ff.),°° whence it appears in the Old English Phoenix (sim. Old 
English Christ, 1649ff.) ; among the poets we recall also Tennyson’s 
description (‘Passing of Arthur’) of the island-valley Avilion, 

Where falls not hail, or rain, or any snow, 
Nor ever wind blows loudly; but it lies 


Deep-meadow’d, happy, fair with orchard-lawns 
And bowery hollows crown’d with summer sea...... 67 


As for the Christian adapting of this conception, we might quote a 
remarkable passage (not mentioned by Cook) in the Fis Adamndain, 
an Old Irish prose vision of hell and heaven attributed to St. 
Adamnan (of whom Bede speaks in his Historia) and written in the 


s5Manitius, Gesch. d. christ.-lat. Poesie, p. 499 note, compares espec. the 
Doomsday theme in Commodianus (3d ey.), Instructiones 11, 2, and Carm. Apol. 
999ff.; Orientius (5th ey.), Commonitorium II, 347ff.; the so-called Pseudo- 
Cyprian, Carm. ad Flavium Felicem de Ressurrectione Mortuorum (5th ecy.), 
137 ff.; Verecundus (6th ey.), Carm. 142ff.; and the Lamentum Poenitentiae 
(6th cy.) 57ff. There is of course no evidence Bede used any of these earlier 
works. A notable later treatment in verse is the Occupatio of Odo of Cluny 
(b. 879), closing passage: vu, 578ff., ef. also the Doomsday hymns of Peter 
Damiani (11th ey.), ed. Dreves, Anal. Hymn. xtviil, 62ff., Leipzig, 1903. Cf. 
further Raby, op. cit., pp. 443 ff. We may recall here the graphic modern treat- 
ment in James Joyce’s autobiographic novel, A Portrait of the Artist as a 
Young Man (1916). 

66Samuel Brandt, Lactanti Opera Omnia, 1, 136, Corpus Script. Eccles. Lat., 
Vienna, 1893. 

67For further examples of such passages from classical, patristic and medie- 
val literature, ef. Cook’s excellent discussion, ‘‘ The Earthly Paradise,’’ in The 
OE. Elene, etc., pp. liiff. 
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tenth or eleventh century, that is, two or three hundred years after 
the saint’s own days. The concluding section of this vision is thys 
translated by C. 8. Boswell®: 


This, then, is the manner of that City: A Kingdom without pride, or vanity. 
or falsehood, or outrage, or deceit, or pretence, or blushing, or shame, or re. 
proach, or insult, or envy, or arrogance, or pestilence, or disease, or poverty 
or nakedness, or death, or extinction, or hail, or snow, or wind, or rain, or din, 
or thunder, or darkness, or cold, —a noble, admirable, ethereal realm, endowed 
with the wisdom, and radiance, and fragrance of a plenteous land, wherein js 
the enjoyment of every excellence. 


A second significant detail of Bede’s poem is especially interest. 
ing to students of medieval eschatology. It is the allusion (lines 
93ff.) to the alternating hell-torment of excessive heat and cold, 
This is a detail widely found in early descriptions of the other. 
world. 


68An Irish Precursor of Dante, p. 47, Grimm’s Libr. XVIII, London, 1908, 
For critical opinion upon this remarkable vision, cf. now English Studies, xx 
(1940), 64ff. The section quoted above is the concluding one, § 35, of the 
earlier, Lebor na hUidre version of the Fis; the original (ed. Ernst Windisch, 
Irische Texte, 1, 196, Leipzig, 1880) runs as follows: 

Is amlaid iarom ata in chathir sin, i flaith cen daill, cen diummus, cen gi, 
cen écnach, cen diupart, cen taithlech, cen gres, cen ruci, cen mebail, cen 
mélacht, cen trifith, cen mordataid, cen teidm, cen galar, cen bochthai, cen 
nochthai, cen dith, cen dibad, cen chasir, cen snechta, cen gdith, cen flechud, 
cen deilm, cen toraind, cen dorche, cen tardataid, flaith Gasal adamra ererda, eo 
suthi, co soilsi, co m-bolud tiri l4in hi fail wrer cech mathiusa. 

69For discussions of these in medieval times, see espec. Thomas Wright, St. 
Patrick’s Purgatory, London, 1844; P. Jessen, Die Darstellung des Weltgerichts 
bis auf Michelangelo, Berlin, 1883; Waller Deering, Anglosaxon Poets on th 
Judgment Day, Halle, 1890; Plummer, op. cit., pp. 294f.; Edoardo Coli, I 
Paradiso Terrestre Dantesco, Florence, 1897; Ernest J. Becker, A Contribution 
to the Comparative Study of the Medieval Visions of Heaven and Hell, Johns 
Hopkins Diss, Baltimore, 1899; George Philip Krapp, The Legend of St. 
Patrick’s Purgatory, Johns Hopkins Diss, Baltimore, 1900; James Mew, 
Traditional Aspects of Hell, London, 1903; Marcus Dods, Forerunners of Dante, 
Edinburgh, 1903; Boswell, op. cit., Pt. II; Gustav Grau, Quellen und Ver 
wandtschaften der dlteren germanischen Darstellungen des jiingsten Gerichtes, 
Studien zur engl. Philologie 31, Halle, 1908; H. V. Routh, ‘‘This World’s 
Ideas of the Next,’’ Essays and Studies by Members of the Engl. Assoc., x1 
(1925), 117ff.; Alexander Haggerty Krappe, ‘‘Les Domestiques de Hel,” 
Etudes de Mythologie et de Folklore Germaniques, pp. 45ff., Paris, 1928; A. B. 
Van Os, Religious Visions, Paris & Amsterdam, 1932; also G. Ndlle, ‘‘Die 
Legende von den fiinfzehn Zeichen vor dem jiingsten Gerichte,’’ Beitrage, i 
(1879), 413ff.; C. Fritsche, ‘‘Die lateinischen Visionen des Mittelalters bis zur 
Mitte des XIIten Jahrhunderts,’’ Romanische Forschungen, 11 (1886), 247ff., 
mt (1887), 337ff.; Stanley Leman Galpin, ‘‘On the Sources of Guillaume de 
Deguileville’s Pélerinage de l’Ame,’’ PMLA, xxv (1910), 275ff.; Howard RB. 
Patch, ‘‘Some Elements in Mediaeval Descriptions of the Otherworld,’’ PMLA, 
XxxilI (1918), 601ff.; Theodore Spencer, ‘‘Chaucer’s Hell, a Study in Mediae- 
val Convention,’’ Speculum, 1 (1927), 177ff. On the origins of medieval 
eschatology, cf. E. C. Dewick, Primitive Christian Eschatology, Hulsean Prize 
Essay for 1908, Cambridge, 1912; R. H. Charles, A Critical History of the 
Doctrine of a Future Life, 2d. ed., London, 1913. 
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It is well to emphasize the breadth of this particular conception of 
the torments of hell. At first thought the idea of a torment of cold 
seems un-Scriptural and therefore strange in the work of Bede, 
which notoriously abounds in Scriptural dogma. Yet the general 
jdea of an underworld visited by some form of intense cold, by frost, 
hail, ice, icy wind or water, has been noted by students of eschatology 
in writings over a field far wider than the bounds of early Christen- 
dom. Becker (op. cit., p. 11) declares, 


The torment of alternate heat and extreme cold is a well-nigh universal feature 
throughout the vision literature. It is interesting to note that we also find it in 
the Book of Enoch [transl. Richard Laurence, London, 1883: XIV, 11: 
««,,,. when I entered this dwelling it was hot as fire and cold as ice’’], and 
it was probably through the medium of this work that the feature found its 
way into the Christian versions. 


This is plausible; but the feature is referred to in a number of 
ancient oriental and rabbinical as well as apocryphal monuments, 
and medieval works which deal with the otherworld may derive from 
more than one of these sources. 

With Bede himself, however, the source of the feature”® can safely 
be narrowed down to an example of his own allegoric interpretation 
of the words of Scripture. A. S. Cook after making an extensive list 
of medieval allusions concluded as follows: ‘‘ All-derive from Job 
24.19 (Vulg.) : ‘Ad nimium ecalorem transeat ab aquis nivium,’ so 
explained, e.g., by Bede on Lk. 13.28 (Works [ed. Giles] 11.191).’’ 
Though it seems to me doubtful that all medieval allusions derived 
from this Scriptural source, the explanation is quite adequate for 
Bede’s own Versus. 

It should be added here that the late S. J. Crawford in 1924 
(Anglia, xivin1, 99f.), observing this feature in Bede’s Versus, con- 
sidered it unusual, and recalling the similar detail in an Old English 
poem on the theme of Satan’s fall, the so-called Later Genesis 
(lines 313ff.), suggested the possibility of influence of Bede’s poem. 
In reality the feature is far too common in medieval work to need 
specifie sources; cf. Crawford’s subsequent remarks, Anglia, xLIx 
(1926), 283. 

Our third feature is the (paradoxic) mention of the torments of 
hell as indescribable, beyond human words. This again is a wide- 


70For which see espec. these works already mentioned: Deering, pp. 51ff.; 
Plummer, p. 196, Becker, pp. 10ff., 21f., 58f.; Krapp, pp. 8f., 13, 37, 68ff.; Mew, 
pp. 153ff.; Boswell, pp. 35, 40f.; Galpin, pp. 290f.; also A. S. Cook, The Christ 
of Cynewulf, p. 218, Albion Series, Boston, 1900, 1909; Merrel Dare Clubb, 
Christ and Satan, pp. 70f., Yale Studies in Engl., Lxx, New Haven, 1925; L. 
Whitbread, Philol. Quarterly, xvu1 (1938), 365ff. 
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spread convention for both the torments of hell and the joys of 
heaven. Examples of it are again too numerous to collect system. 
atically, though we see an origin clearly in Enoch’s vision of the 
city in the apocryphal Book of Enoch, XIV, 15 (transl. Laurence); 
‘*So greatly did it excel in all points, in glory, in magnificence, and 
in magnitude, that it is impossible to describe to you either the 
extent or the splendor of it.’’ Becker (op. cit.) refers also to the 
use of ‘‘unspeakable’’ in 2 Corinthians XII, 4. We may look too 
for classical influence. Vergil’s famous description in Book VI of 
Aeneas’ passage through the underworld would naturally come 
readily to Bede’s well-stored mind in dealing with eschatologic 
matters : in his tale of the vision of Drycthelm, Historia Ecclesiastica, 
v, 12, Bede quotes very aptly from Aen. VI, 268: Ibant obscuri sola 
sub nocte per umbram. There too our convention appears, lines 
625-7 : 

Non mihi si linguae centum sint oraque centum 

Ferrea vox omnes scelerum comprendere formas 

Omnia poenarum percurrere nomina possim. 

In later times we may pause only to remark the profusion, doubt- 
less paralleled elsewhere, of the convention among Anglo-Saxon 
writers: the poets employ it constantly, cf. Gudlac 862, 1294f, 
Andreas 544ff., Christ 222, Panther 3, Elene 635, Juliana 313, Bi 
Domes Daege (Exeter Bk.) 30f., Hymns III, 17f. (ed. Grein- 
Wiilker, 1, 214), cp. also, e.g., the Middle English Pearl, 99f.; 
among the homilists it is also frequent, ef. Vercelli Bk. Homilies I], 
29ff. (ed. Max Forster, Die Vercelli-Homilicn, 1, 46, Bibliothek der 
ags. Prosa xm, Hamburg, 1932), Wulfstan’s sermons (ed. Napier, 
op. cit.), no. IT, p. 26, lines 11ff.; III. 28. 5ff.; XIII. 86. 3ff.; XXII. 
114, 9ff.; XL. 185. 5ff.; L. 273. 30ff.; ete. 

The general purpose back of Bede’s poem is not hard to seek. 
Written at Acca’s request, it was intended — we may presume— 
as a piece of purely ecclesiastic reading. Thus while primarily 
edificatory, it contains no direct exhortation to the reader. Rather 
is it personal in tone, the address of the writer’s soul urging re- 
pentance upon his own mortal body. 

The choice of the Doomsday theme is typical not only of Bede, 
but also of his age. The subject was to prove especially congenial 
to Anglo-Saxon religious verse-makers.”1 We recall that Bede him- 
self (Historia Ecclesiastica, tv, 24) declares concerning the poet 


71Cf. Deering, Becker, Grau, also Liéhe, op. cit., Commentary § 1, pp. 38ff. 
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Caedmon, ‘‘item de terrore futuri iudicii et horrore poenae gehen- 
nalis ac dulcedine regni coelestis multa carmina faciebat.’’ The 
purpose of Caedmon in such poems is made clear : ** cuius carminibus 
multorum saepe animi ad contemtum saeculi et appetitum sunt 
vitae coelestis accensi.’’ It seems to me a tempting conjecture that 
Bede in his own Versus de Die Iudicti strove directly to emulate 
Caedmon, whose gift of divine inspiration was the marvel of Bede’s 
earlier years. There is no factual evidence that Caedmon’s poems 
were written out and circulated for Bede to read, but this is in no 
way an insurmountable difficulty. Certainly the motives Bede 
declares to be Caedmon’s are unmistakably his own in this poem. 

It will be observed that the concluding part of the Versus, the 
contrast of hell’s torments to heavenly bliss, though made in set 
fashion (each aspect having its counterpart, down to many verbal 
repetitions), is not brought on through the usual medium of a 
vision. Indeed, I am unable to bring forward any medieval work 
of exactly parallel structure. Yet with an accomplished and learned 
author like Bede there is little need to look for specific structural 
sources ; we may rather admire in the Versus the deftness and imag- 
inative skill of a craftsman in his own right. Particularly is the 
method of introduction to be praised for its brief purposeful setting, 

(1) Inter florigeras fecundi cespitis herbas 
flamine uentorum resonantibus undique ramis 
arboris umbriferae maestus sub tegmine solus 
dum sedi, subito planctu turbatus amaro 

(5) ecarmina prae tristi cecini haec lugubria mente. ... 

This description of a woodland glade may remind us first of the 
garden setting typical of later vision-poetry’?: the Middle English 
Pearl and Piers Plowman could be compared, as well as the wood 
wherein Dante’s Divina Commedia and Brunetto Latini’s allegoric 
Tesoretto begin. (The sentence recalls distantly also the opening 
words of Boethius’ De Consolatione Philosophiac, Prosa I: ‘‘Haee 
dum mecum tacitus ipse reputarem querimoniamque lacrimabilem 

stili officio signarem. . . .”’) But Bede’s poem is rather a medi- 

tation than a vision; and its opening allusion to the terrible winds 
as a cause of fear (flamine uentorum) refers to the great wind 





72For similar nature allusions in later Latin verse, ef. Boris I. Jarcho, ‘‘ Die 
Vorliufer des Golias,’’ Speculum, 1 (1928), 523ff., espee. 546-54. Jarcho 
(p. 548) refers to the line of Mico of St. Riquier (early 9th cy.): Inter 
florigeras lenti dum sedimus herbas.....« , without observing that it is borrowed 
from Bede. The picturesque epithet floriger was not Bede’s own; apparently 
it was used first by Sedulius, Carm. 11, 2 (ep. Lucretius, De Rerum Nat. m1, 11). 
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which was traditionally to be a warning of Doomsday (best known 
from Piers Plowman, B. V, 14ff.) By this reference the imaginatiye 
opening is strikingly connected with what follows, the impassioned 
exhortation to the body to repentance and the setting forth of the 
prelude and events of Doomsday, the great doom of hell-torment 
for unrepented sinners and the extreme joys of heaven for the 
righteous. 

In the matter of diction, we are confronted with a task which 
awaits the student or would-be editor of almost every medieval 
Latin poem, namely the debt to previous writers. The borrowings 
of medieval poets were extensive ; often a modern editor with aston. 
ishing industry has ransacked earlier work to produce an all too 
copious list of echoes. Bede was as well read as any of his contem. 
poraries in earlier Latin poetry, from classical times on, and no 
doubt a full list of echoes in his Versus, consciously or unconsciously 
introduced, would be lengthy. Fortunately, much of this task for 
Bede has been already shouldered by no less a scholar than M. 
Manitius as far back as 1886."* Since Manitius’ paper is not easily 
accessible, I may excerpt from his lists those references which con- 
cern Bede’s Versus proper, adding one or two additional echoes and 
some references to more recent editions of the poems cited. 

Vergil, Acn. XI, 337; Obliquia invidia stimulisque agitabat 
amaris, ep. Versus 89: Luxuriacque tuae stimalis te agitabis acutis, 
(Other usages in the Versus which remind us of Vergil are hiemps 
132 in the meaning ‘storm,’ ep. Aen. I, 122, III, 195, and Titan 54 
for the sun, ep. Aen. IV, 119, VI, 725.) 

Juvencus, Evang. I, 688: caelestia quaerite regna (ed. Huemer, 
op. cit.), ep. Versus 127: coelestia regna tenebit. 

Marius Victor, Comment. I, 466: tu stratus iniquo Membra solo, 
ep. Versus 15: Membra solo sternam. 

Venantius Fortunatus, App. Carm. XXIII, 25: cum venerit arbi- 
ter orbis (ed. Fridericus Leo, Auctores Antiquissimi, IV*, 287, 
M. G. H., Berlin, 1881), ep. Versus 36: judex dum venerit orbis.— 
Vita S. Martini II, 122: coetibus angelicis (ed. Leo, p. 318), so 


73°*Zu Aldhelm und Baeda,’’ Sitzungsberichte der k. Akad. der Wissen- 
schaften zu Wien, phil-hist. Klasse, cxt1, 535-634 (also sep. publ., Vienna 
1886), of which pp. 614ff. concern Bede. Manitius’ work has been recently 
supplemented in a useful study by J. D. A. Ogilvy, Books known to Anglo- 
Latin Writers from Aldhelm to Alcuin (670-804), Mediev. Acad. of America 
Studies and Documents 2, Cambridge (Mass.), 1936, orig. Harvard Diss. 
Unfortunately Ogilvy appears to exclude the Versus de Die Iudicii as belong- 
ing only to the dubia of Bede. 
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Versus 58. — Carm. VIII. 3, 21: fame site frigore flammis (ed. Leo, 
p. 181), ep. 131: non frigora flammae. — Carm. VIII. 3, 25: Inde 
dei genetrix pia virgo Maria coruscat Virgineoque agni de grege 
(ed. Leo, p. 182), ep. 148: Quae trahit alma Det genetrix pia virgo 
Maria. (To these add the opening lines of Carm. VIII. 4 (‘Ad Vir- 
gines’): Inter apostolicas acies sacrosque prophetas Proxima mar- 
tyribus praemia virgo tenet (ed. Leo, p. 192), ep. 143-7. 
Angelicas inter turmas sanctasque cohortes 
vatidicis junctos patriarchis atque prophetis 
inter apostolicas animis laetantibus arces 
atque inter roseis splendentia castra triumphis 
candida virgineo simul inter agmina flore..... 
However, the theme of this passage is common enough in Latin verse 
(ef. Weyman, op. cit., pp. 39f.).— All considered, the direct influ- 
ence of Vergil’s Aencid, the Evangelia of Juvencus and various 
poems of Fortunatus has had most effect upon the phrasing of 
Bede’s poem. 

Finally, the Versus de Die Iudicii stand somewhat apart from 
Bede’s remaining poems, which either are devotional or deal with 
matters of history or science. In particular, it is most unlikely there 
is any truth in the older tradition that the Versus belong to the body 
of the so-called Hymns of Bede. Around these there has been much 
speculation. In the catalog of his own writings at the end of the 
Historia Ecclesiastica (v, 24) Bede refers to his ‘Liber hymnorum 
diverso metro sive rhythmo’ as well as to other books in verse. This 
Inber Hymnorum has not survived to us; but a set of 11 hymns 
‘diverso metro’ ascribed traditionally to Bede was printed by Cas- 
sander (ed. cit.), among them the Versus de Die Iudicwi (which 
accordingly appears in Giles with a title ‘Hymnus de Die Iudicii’). 
For a critical edition of some of these pieces and a general discus- 
sion we may refer to Dreves, op. cit., pp. 96ff., who is followed by 
Manitius (Gesch. d. lat. Lit. d. Mittelalters, 1, 86) and others in re- 
jecting the Versus from such a category.** The poem is in no sense 
a hymn; at the same time it does not depart from Bede’s theologic 
earnestness, which indeed was the main stimulus to its creation. 


74For Bede’s poetry see now Raby. op. cit., pp. 145ff.; Whiting, op. cit., pp. 
25ff. For the Hymns of Bede ef. also A. Ebert, Allgemeine Gesch. d. Lit. des 
Mittelalters im Abendlande, 2d ed., 1, 647f., Leipzig, 1889; Manitius, Gesch. d. 
christ.-lat. Poesie, pp. 496ff.; Teuffel’s Hist. of Rom. Lit., rev. L. Schwabe, 
5th ed. transl. G. C. W. Warr, 1, 578, London, 1900; Johannes Hoops, Real- 
lexikon der germ. Altertumskunde, 1, 201, Strassburg, 1911; also Wilhelm 
Meyer, ‘‘Bedae Oratio ad Deum,’’ Nachrichten der K. Gesellschaft d. Wissen- 
schaften zu Gottingen, phil.-hist. Klasse (1912), pp. 228-35. 
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IV. APPENDIX: THE TEXT OF THE POEM 


The collations given below of the Versus de Die Iudicii are of 5 
MSS now in the keeping of the British Museum, London, nos. 2, 3, 
4, 26 and 27 of the list set forth at the beginning of this study. 

(2) MS Royal B. xix. 15 (henceforth called a). Our poem jg 
item 15, in the second part of the codex, a complete version written 
in a large clear hand, with copious marginal and interlinear ex. 
planatory glosses in a contemporary hand. The poem begins on fol, 
87° with the caption ‘Incipiunt Versus Bedae de die Iudicii’ (alj 
in capitals), and ends at line 16 of fol. 89°; either 27 or 28 lines 
are contained on each page, but it is unfortunate that the text itself 
has been drastically and quite unintelligently re-arranged. The 
foliation of the poem is as follows: fol. 87% cont. lines 1-21, 76-78, 
74-75 ; 87", 79-87, 89-106; 88", 107-125, 22-29; 88”, 30-56; 89 
57-73, 126-129, 131-135, 137-138; 89», 139-154. For this MS see: 
Sir George F. Warner & Julius P. Gibson, Catalogue of Western 
Manuscripts in the old Royal and King’s Collection, II, 159f, 
British Museum, 1921. 

(3) MS Cotton Domitian A. i (6), a 9/10th-cy. MS originally 
from St. Augustine’s, Canterbury. This too contains a complete 
version of our poem, running from fol. 51°, line 19 (caption: ‘Inci- 
piunt versus Bedae presbiteri de die iudicii’), to fol. 54», as follows: 
51%, lines 1-4; 51°, 5-29 (with line 15 omitted and inserted later 
between lines) ; 52°, 30-53; 52”, 54-77; 53, 78-101; 53>, 102-125; 
54°, 126-149 ; 54”, 150-154, with 7 lines added by a later hand (dis- 
cussed below). The text of the poem has a few glosses and marginal 
notes (of one or two variant MS readings) by the same later hand.” 

(4) Additional MS 11034 (y), a small codex of the 9/10th ey., 
written in one hand. At fol. 2°, apparently a spare leaf, a short 
passage of our poem is found, lines 128-154 without heading or 
title and with one additional line (discussed below) ; the rest of the 
page is blank; on the verso is another short Latin poem. 

(26) Additional MS 24914 (8). This 12th-cy. MS begins with a 
text of the ‘Expositio Bede presbiteri in parabolis Salomonis,’ fols. 
3*ff., written in a large clear hand ; immediately after the conclusion 
of this item fol. 59°, apparently a spare leaf, is marked out for two 
columns which contain Latin verses in a smaller writing; the first 


75A brief, very inadequate collation of our poem in MS 8 is found in the 
footnotes to Petrie & Sharpe, op. cit. 
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eolumn has the caption ‘Versus domini Bede presbiteri de penis’; 
then the first 48 lines of our poem, of which the last is incomplete. 
After this extract come 5 blank line spaces; then begins the other 
item, a riming poem which runs into the second column. 

(27) MS Cotton Cleopatra C. ii (€), a MS in various hands, part 
of which at least comes originally from Peterborough. I am not 
able to give an authoritative date for this MS. At fol. 167°, line 21, 
is the caption ‘De Amaritudine presentis uite et horribili iudicii 
timore,’ followed by a complete version of our poem down to fol. 
170°, line 15, as follows: 167°, lines 1-7; 168°, 8-32; 168”, 36-63; 
169%, 64-91; 169”, 92-119 ; 170*, 120-147 ; 170", 148-154, with 8 addi- 
tional lines (discussed below). 

All 5 MSS are parchment; in all the verse lines are observed and 
the line initials capitalized. 


Whilst I have aimed at recording all significant readings of 
these MSS, the collations given are not exhaustive ones, for these 
would serve no useful purpose and would swell the apparatus many 
times over. In particular, I have not recorded the following MS 
data unless the actual reading was in question: punctuation (though 
this is on the whole discriminating and logical); glosses (unless 
these bear on a reading); the many kinds of abbreviations, with 
which medieval Latin MSS abound (again unless the full form is 
doubtful)**; erasures, alterations or corrections (unless either a 
word is completely omitted, a genuine variety of reading is pro- 
duced, or the change is not by the hand of the copyist) ; the ortho- 
graphic modes affected by the scribes, for example the preference of 
each one for one of the groups oe: @: e or ae: @: e: e.77 

Besides these MSS, I have recorded readings from the text printed 
by A(rnold), which is discussed above, § II. All the texts are 
collated with the edition of the poem in Migne’s Patrologia (loc. 
cit.) —No one of the 5 MS texts is free from errors; but of the 
three complete versions collated here 6 and ¢ are close together, are 
safe insular texts, and would best serve as a basis for a critical 
edition. In readings as in orthography there may be discerned two 
main groups, a: BPydeA; deeper than this division it is naturally 





76In MS § with its little space and compressed handwriting abbreviation is 
especially plentiful and drastic. 

7780me indication of these preferences is seen in the following series: 1 
fecundi Bde, foecundi a; 3 umbrifere a6, umbrifere B, umbrifere e; 5 haec af, 
hee §, hee ¢; 11 penasque Bde, poenasque a; 12 Haec a, Hee B, Hee de.... 
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impossible to go; possibly it would be more accurate to observe that 
MS «a stands somewhat apart from the other versions; the main 
group B — A no doubt represents something very like Bede’s orig. 
inal poem. 


Collation. 


1 fecundae A; 5 lubria underlined and correction lugubria in mar- 
gin by another hand 8; 13 Tune a; ueniae a, uen with erasure of one 
letter after the n B, ueng 5, uene €; aperire a; 15 meritosque afde; 16 
lacrimis afde ; ne (for non) a; 18 reserate xpd with erasure of four or 
five letters between the two words 8; 19 quicquam ade ; 20 qin (error) 
5; 22 dolenti with d written above t by later hand a, dolendi A; 23 
lacrimis aBdeA ; modico a; superbo a; 25 animos (for calamos) Bie; 
dextera 6; 26 extinguere afde; 28 begins in 5 with quantum with 
space before this for initial capital then five or six letters; uideat a; 
29 Quis (or Quif with last letter added in error from next word?) 
a; 30 clamant 5; 32 paradysi af; 34 Sel (error) €; 36 Illa a; 37 
Debueris 5; 38 lacrimis afde; 40 lacrimis afde; 41 ores €; 42 dum 
data est gratia a; flenti ¢ ; 44 te iudice uindex (error) 8; 45 aetherius 
a, ethereus 6, ethereus Se, aethereus A; ulla 5; 47 Tanta 5; noceant 
(for maneant) a; 48 at the word celsithro MS 5 breaks off ; 49 Cum 
ueniet a; rationem (for mercedem) afe; 50 Praeuenient a. 

51 tremit ae, tremit with i canceled and e written above it 6; 
ruunt a; liqueseunt a; 52 confundit aBe ; 54 tytan BA; tenebrescet 6; 
55 prestet ¢; 57 Tune afe; superum with gloss superorum above it 
a; ueniet subito a; 59 Illa a; 61 Iuditium (t for ec?) a; 62 
His a; quis afe; 63 Percutiat ¢; 64 Tum a; 68 archana afe; 
70 uerecundus a; uerebar aA, uerebat 6; 72 ultricibus afeA; 74 
and 75 omitted in B; 74 Ut a; 75 sonitos €; diffundet a, perfundit €; 
79 sua (for rea) a; 80 timidus (for stupidus) aBeA; 81 dicione (¢ 
for t?) €; 83 uermis a; 84 confidet a; 85 Singula percutiet sed 
magnus pectora terror a, Singula sed nimius precurrit ¢, 86 Ob- 
stupet A; stupor attonitus a; turma $; timorum a, timore corrected 
by later hand to tremore £8; 88 is omitted in a; 89 agitaris a; 91 
fuerant quae aA (que B, que €); parta abeA (with gloss parata 
above in a) ; 92 et omitted in a; uiuorum with second u corrected tor 
by later hand B, supstum (for uirorum) €; 95 mixta aBe; 96 Tunc ¢; 
oculos Be; 97 Tune €; uerum (for iterum) ae; 99 piceas A; 100 ibi 
aB ; dirus with gloss amarus a. 

101 ibi A; 102 quicquam ofeA; 103 preingenti a; 104 flam- 
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miuomo abeA (in Giles and Migne this word is printed flam- 
mivom. (sic), in Lumby and Lohe it appears as flammivomum) ; 
108 meruisse carcere af, meruit cum carcere ¢; 109 scintillula 
nulla ¢; 110 aut pietas afe; ulla a; 111 arridet aBeA; solacia 
Be (with ¢ for t in €?); 113 iam omitted in a; 115 tristicie crux 
(with ¢ for t in either word?) €; langor a; 119 Mira (error) ¢; 
120 Sompnus €; 121 Illicita ae, Inlicita B; quicquid abe; 122 Nee 
€; coeco scelere merga ueragine a, where Be have: ceca scelerum 
(scelerum €) mergit uertigine; vertit (for mergit, error due to next 
word?) A; 123 coetis a, cetis Be (with t for e in €?) ; merget a; mis- 
sellos 8; 124 omnium (for o nimium) wnderlined but glossed cunc- 
torum above a, O felix [o] nimium A; semper in a; 125 iactatur a, 
letatus Be(with s altered to r by later hand ) ; 127 omitted entirely 
in &; 128 MS y begins its extract ; 130 omitted in a; sompnus €, non 
somnus non labor A; 131 febres BeyA; 132 tristicie (with e for t?) 
€; curae a, cure , cure €, cura y; 133 Flumina a, Flama (i.e. Flam- 
ma?) y; hiemps afy, hyemps €; tonitrus afyeA ; procelle ay, procelle 
Be; 185 epulentia with a added above second e a; rerum of, regnum 
ye; 136 omitted in a; letitie B, letitie y, letitia €; perhennis ye; 140 
hornat a; 141 Colligit y ; altithrona afye; 143 inter partly rubbed or 
worn away Y, intra €; scdsq (7.e. sanctosque) a, scdsq with 5 canceled 
and a written above it B; choortes (error) ¢; 144 Fatidicis €; cunctis 
(for iunctos) y; 146 triumhpis corrected by later hand B; 149 ful- 
gentis a; parata a; 151 pane pane (with first one underlined) a; 152 
censetur aByeA; 153 Etque e; illos Be; habere ¢; 154 Pedibus 
(error) €. 

With line 154 MS a ends; in y there is one extra line: Ac dominum 
benedicere secla per omnia Christum, which is line 1 of the nine- 
lined epilog of Bede to Acca, printed above from Arnold’s edition. 
Of this epilog 6 lines are contained in MS 8, in the order 2-5, 8f., 7, 
written immediately after the last line (154) of the poem proper 
in a different, thinner handwriting (which is also corrected by the 
later hand in which a few corrections and variant readings are 
written in the margins of the main poem in this MS) ; also in MS ¢ 
without pause after line 154 follow (in the original hand) 8 lines, 2- 
9, of the epilog. The collation of these two with A’s text already 
given is as follows: 

(2) xpe (with e for s or us?) €; karissime pastor (with pastor 
corrected to frater by later hand) 6; (3) fine Be; (4) In (error) €; 
scripsi (with marginal note by later hand: ‘alias. cecini’) tibi car- 
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mina luctus 6; (8) Archa €; uerne ¢, berne with b canceled and -y. 
added above it by later hand 6; (9) Neque (error, or Heque?) e; 
benignus ¢. Below the extract in f is a note by the later hand that 
in other versions at the close of the main poem is found the addi. 
tional line: Ac dominum benedicere secla per omnia Christum. 


Postscriptum — The above notes were mostly put together in the 
spring of 1939 and were first submitted for publication before the 
outbreak of war. War brought delays; in particular, war work of 
a continuous nature has prevented the writer in spite of this long 
delay from carrying out any systematic revisions of the material, 
The study is therefore largely in its original tentative form. I do, 
however, think the following additional details deserve some place 
in the discussion. 


I. The opening device in the Versus of bringing in a sudden 
harsh wind as a warning of judgment day had a very real meaning 
for Bede, and its use here strengthens his authorship. In his 
Historia Ecclesiastica, IV. 3 (ed. Plummer, 1, 210f.) Bede quotes 
with evident sympathy, in describing the exemplary life of St. 
‘Ceadda’ or Chad, bishop of the Mercians, how Chad at Lichfield 
in Lincolnshire would always pay great heed to the warnings of the 
elements: at a strong gust of wind he would at once supplicate 
God’s mercy, and if it continued, would be found prostrate in ear- 
est prayers; in a violent storm he would be in church praying or 
reciting the psalms. To his followers Chad would quote Psalm 17 
(18), 13f., as testimony that such disturbances of the elements were 
tone warnings of the wrath to come. Now, there is good evidence that 
Bede was no less moved than Chad by such things. He repeats the 
story, he says, from a certain Trumhere, his tutor in divinity, who 
had been a member of Chad’s monastry and sat under his instrue- 
tion; Bede would therefore receive the story as a genuine fact and 
repeat it with the awe almost of a disciple. And Plummer has noted 
(11, 209) that Bede puts a very similar construction in his com- 
mentary on Ezra 10.9. 


II. A further interesting detail of Bede’s eschatology in the poem 
is the mention of the roses blooming in Paradise, 146: atque inter 
roseis splendentia castra triumphis. The mention of flowers in 
Paradise is of course universal, but I may note a specific reference 
to roses in one of the fragmentary dirges by Pindar, known as 
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‘Elysium’ (ed. Sir John Sandys, Loeb ed. 1915, p. 588 and transl. 
p. 589) : 
’ , 4 , ° , 4 > , 
toot Adumet pév ob€vos aeAiov tav evddde 
(vixta nate, 
poivxo0gddois t’ Ev AedvEcot TQOGOTLOV OVTHV 
zal APdave oxiagdv xal yovotas xaomois PeBoudds. . . . 
MS. yovsoxdoxoiot, em. Boeckh.) 





III. Though we could never assume any direct influence upon 
Bede of the poet Lucretius, there are one or two interesting echoes 
in the Versus to be noted from the great De Rerum Natura. Bede’s 
metaphor of the sharp goad of lust, 89: luxuriaeque tuae stimulis te 
agitabis acutis, recalls Lucretius’ phrase for the torturing whips of 
conscience, III. 1018f.: mens sibi conscia factis / praemetuens 
adhibet stimulos torretque (terret Lachmann, Munro) flagellis. 
Similarly Bede’s 110: spes nulla quietis distantly echoes VI. 1178: 
nec requies erat ulla mali (of the Great Plague at Athens) ; while 
close besides Bede’s list, 132: fulmina nimbus hiems tonitru nix 
grando procella, we may set V. 1192: nubila sol imbres nix venti 


fulmina grando. 


(October 1942) —L. W. 





MILTON CLASSICAL AND ROMANTIC 


By Eumer EpGar STOLL 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


In several previous discussions! I have dealt with some Romantic 
qualities of Milton’s art, particularly in his Hell: the vastness ang 
picturesque variety of it, the light and shade, the music and the 
color, the indefiniteness of the torments and the avoidance of what 
is revolting or disgusting, the ambiguous beauty and ruined splen. 
dor of the rebel angels, and (in Hell or out of it) the remoteness, 
whether in space or time, which lends enchantment to the viey, 
And though (if justified) a continuation is rather, as the under. 
taking was at the outset, for a writer who is also a poet, such a one 
now can hardly be expected to step into the breach. 

I have intimated that, to treat his subject thus esthetically, Milton 
was set free by his enlightenment. Even in his unorthodoxy he re. 
sembles the Romantics, who, in England (though, later, still more 
on the Continent), were a little rebellious against church and dogma, 
state and society. Thus they all approached the past untrammelled, 
Like Coleridge and Keats, Milton makes fine allusive but selective 
use of superstition. He can thereby give a richer and darker color. 
ing —a more substantial quality and also a moral turn — to his 
similes drawn from Nature, as when he likens Satan to a comet that 
from his horrid hair shakes pestilence and war; and yet, on the 
other hand, when superstition does not serve his purpose, he can 
ignore it, as in the Devil’s traditional hideousness, his hoofs, horns, 
and tail. Likewise, when it also does not serve his purpose, whether 
the poetic or the religious, he does not take the Bible literally or 
keep faithfully to it. The rebellion and the war in Heaven are not 
biblical; nor the revenge, for the defeat, upon newly created man. 
As is well known, in both matters Milton is following previous 
poets, Christian or heathen, from Caedmon and Hesiod down. The 
motive for the rebellion — the Messiah designated as vice-gerent — 


1Poets and Playwrights (1930) pp. 189-94, 289-95: From Shakespeare to 
Joyce (1944) Ch. xix. As before, I have followed Mr. F. L. Lueas and Pro- 
fessor Sir Walter Raleigh in using the capital letter when dealing with roman- 
ticism of the Revival, which I consider Milton to be anticipating; and the 
smaller when dealing with the quality in earlier literature. 
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he takes from Shakespeare’s Macbeth, upon which subject Milton 
had himself planned a tragedy;* the project of revenge (if it 
needed to be!), from one of several Christian predecessors, epic or 


dramatic. 
So, again, after popular, even theological, tradition, as well as 


the poetic — Boceaccio’s, Mantuan’s, and Tasso’s* — but not after 
the Bible though pretty much in the spirit of it, the fallen angels 
are identified with the heathen deities of times to come; which ex- 
pedient decidedly does serve the poetic purpose without interfering 
with the religious. Mr. Kellett thinks that this belief ‘‘was held 
by Milton as literally true’’; but of religious traditions Milton, still 
more than most Puritans, was highly skeptical, and both M. Saurat 
and Mr. Tillyard are, somewhat like Ruskin before them, of the 
opinion that he would not have us ‘‘take his mythology too serious- 
ly,” since he does not quite word for word accept the Bible him- 
self.* As we have just seen, it is not directly involved; and a 
popular and poetic tradition is quite another matter. To people 
Hades, at this prehistoric moment, with beings of his own framing 
and naming would have been both insuperably difficult and unen- 
durably dull. As the learned poet musters them — Moloch, Mam- 
mon, Belial, but with delicate sparing of the Hellenic pantheon® — 
before their Chief, he can presume upon their notoriety, and needs, 
at their passing, but picturesquely to touch upon their later-known 
features or record and reputation. This is merely the poetical ad- 
vantage of the familiar, of which he artfully avails himself else- 
where; as when he keeps to the Ptolemaic cosmology instead of the 
Copernican, which was really his own. For much the same reason, 


2It is on his list of possible poetical subjects, in the Trinity College MS. As 
M. Saurat (Milton, London, n. d., p. 209) observes, without biblical or tradi- 
tional authority the poet has introduced the motive, for narrative or dramatic 
purposes. 
8Olin Moore, ‘‘The Infernal Council,’? MP, xv1 (1918), 174; xix (1921), 
48-9; 52f. Gerusalemme Liberata, Canto IV. With Boccaccio it is simply a 
matter of blending the two stories, the pagan and the Christian. But what is 
_ important is that the notion was the popular opinion since the time of the 
athers. 
4E. E. Kellett, Reconsiderations (1928) pp. 120-1; Saurat, op. cit., pp. 203, 
209; Tillyard, Milton (1930), pp. 224-5. Cf. Ruskin, the story of the fall of the 
angels ‘‘evidently unbelievable to himself,’’ Lib. Ed., xvii, p. 157. 
5Conscience and logic require the inclusion of ‘‘the Ionian gods’’ (I, 508f.), 
and Vulcan (1. 740) is once mentioned as ‘‘Mulciber’’; but a veil is drawn. 
Apollo and Athena Milton could not put down in Hell. And so far from think- 
ing them or any of the others as really there, Milton in Paradise Lost seldom 
permits himself a classical allusion without at the same time labeling the story 
‘‘feigned,’’ ‘‘fabled,’’ or ‘‘an idle dream.’’ (Poets and Playwrights, p. 228.) 
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indeed, he, in both Hell and Heaven, keeps to the feudal as well as 
the regal system, with the accepted nine orders of the angelic 
hierarchy — seraphim, cherubim, and the rest — though here it jg 
a matter not only of familiarity and tradition — somewhat of 
scriptural authority, in fact, quite essential to the story — but alg 
of sheer narrative economy and convenience. He has “‘ princes”’ anq 
‘‘thrones,’’ ‘‘synods’’ and ‘‘conclaves,’’ even ‘‘gods’’ and “de. 
ities,’’ for democracy does not, or then did not, lend itself to 
epical purposes — nor, indeed, to theocracy —, and the uncompro. 
mising republican Dissenter, strange to say, was fain to write of 
the governance of Heaven, Hell, and the primeval Earth almost as 
if a monarchist and a papist. 

That despite tradition, on the other hand, despite Dante and 
Tasso,° Milton should have made his devils “‘glorious’’ —‘‘mag. 
nificent’’ (as they have been ecalled),—though ‘‘darkened”’ or 
‘*faded,’’ is, as I have said before, partly owing to the requirements 
of this the earliest of all dramatic situations.’ They are newly 
fallen — cannot probably or properly be already debased, deformed, 
That they should not be so, moreover, an artistic — the epical— 
principle itself requires. Satan, at least, cannot be so, as the leading 
and active character in the story. If Adam himself were that, and 
in the foreground from the outset, the case would be different. In 
the Homeric and the Virgilian epics, as in Tasso’s too, admiration 
and sympathy are enlisted, though of course not quite evenly,® upon 
both sides of the prolonged contention among mortals; there are no 
villains — Paris himself is none—the Trojans in Homer being 
nearly as virtuous and almost as interesting and attractive as the 
Greeks, the Pagans in Tasso almost as much so as the Christians; 
and the bringing of the big trouble about is by the ‘‘ machinery” 


6That Milton had read, and was somewhat influenced by, the Gerusalemme 
Liberata is indubitable. Cf. Olin Moore, ‘‘The Infernal Council,’’ as cited 
above; E. Pommrich, Milton’s Verhdltnis zu Tasso (1902); and their prede- 
cessors. There are incidents like Satan’s (or Pluto’s) resounding call (Canto 
IV, 3, 8) and the Lord’s dispatching Michael at the decisive moment; there 
are traits of style and (so long before Galileo and Milton) a feeling for space 
(Earth becoming a mere point, Canto XIV, 11; ef. my From Shakespeare to 
Joyce, p. 414); and even the demons bear some resemblance to Milton’s fallen 
angels — in dignity, towering pride, and desperate courage. 

7Poets and Playwrights, p. 253. 

8Because of Virgil and the fancied Trojan origin of Rome as well as of 
various other European nationalities or ruling houses, the sympathy in imperial 
and medieval times was with Troy; and even in our times, because of his 
domestic and civie virtues, it is often with Hector. Cf. my Shakespeare and 
Other Masters (pp. 365-8, 389). 
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of the gods and goddesses — with Tasso it is by that of magicians 
and demons — in the background. In the epic before us, obviously, 
the protagonist (I would not call him hero) cannot be thus misled, 
and so must have a mischief of his own contriving. Hence he must 
be of a double, a paradoxical nature, noble and fascinating and 
imposing as well as rebellious and wicked. Now Milton was pro- 
foundly influenced by Homer’s and Virgil’s example, and rightly 
so. Even Shakespeare, who for want of the requisite credence in 
his theatre had no such supernatural machinery at command, did, 
in his perfected art, as in Othello, both place his hero in the fore- 
ground and make his villain fascinating besides. At this point 
Shakespeare and Milton alike are classical. But that Satan should 
also be — as his kindred spirit Beélzebub, ‘‘with his dim vastness 
and ruin’d splendour,’’ is by Mr. Lewis® said to be — highly 
‘‘romantic,’’ can hardly be accounted for except as an act of poetic 
munificence. Though unorthodox, Milton was a Puritan. Yet, 
though certainly (for all the imaginative sympathy in the presenta- 
tion) not, as Blake thought, ‘‘of the Devil’s party,’’ Milton had a 
poetic, creative, Blake-like delight in innovation, even (at times) 
to the pitch of profanation. 

That however the fallen angels should not be ugly — horned and 
tailed like Dante’s and Tasso’s, or like Dante’s indecent and also 
otherwise grotesque, his Satan three-faced, with in each mouth a 
traitor — is, while romantic enough, also classical. It is, primarily, 
poetical, like the avoidance of mud, filth, and stench—of the 
decaying flesh, human excrements and other revolting or disgusting 
‘“‘properties’’ in the Inferno. These theology — Dante’s almost 
mathematical scheme of contrasts between Heaven, Purgatory, and 
Hell— may require, but not poetry. The principle is that of 
Landor, who also was of both poetical schools: ‘‘A great poet may 
do everything but repel us.’”° Yet (if great!) do everything else 
(I turn aside to insist), and, as Aristotle recognized, may even 
present the impossible; which both Homer and Virgil do, as with 
their ‘‘machinery’’ above, and as do, in other ways, Milton and his 
peers. There is some disorder, even anarchy, upon Olympus, with 


*Rehabilitations (1939) p. 165. Since then, in 1942, Beélzebub along with 
Satan has, through Mr. Lewis’s own internal changes, undergone a dehabilita- 
tion of which I have taken account in ‘‘Give the Devil his Due,’’ Review of 
English Studies, April, 1944. I regret not having read Lascelles Abercrombie’s 
Idea of Great Poetry [1926] before making my reply. It takes a poet rightly 
to give the Devil his due (pp. 139ff). 

10Works (1891) x, 45 (The Pentameron). 
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its conflicting and contentious deities. And logically considered, 
Satan’s revolt and revenge are, as some critics (including Mp 
Lewis) contend, either impossible or utterly foolish. They are not, 
however, to be logically considered ; they are essential to the story 
and are also meant to excite our interest and fearsome admiration, 
To depict this vaulting ambition and desperate valor the poet 
frequently has recourse to paradox, which, like oxymoron, is not 
logical, but is the necessary resort of the poet who forsakes the 
human for the superhuman :"? 


What reinforcement we may gain from hope, 
If not what resolution from despair. (I, 190) 


With rallied arms to try what may be yet 

Regain ’d in Heav’n, or what more lost in Hell. (I, 269) 
What the nowadays little regarded Macaulay says (though does not 
definitely here apply) is much to the point: ‘‘Truth, indeed, js 
essential to poetry ; but it is the truth of madness. The reasonings 
are just; but the premises are false. After the first suppositions 
have been made, everything ought to be consistent; but those first 
suppositions require a degree of credulity which almost amounts to 
a partial and temporary derangement of the intellect.’”* ‘‘ Essen- 
tial,’’ that is, to the greatest poetry — as not only in the Iliad, the 
Odyssey, and the Aneid but in Gidipus the King, Othello, Macbeth, 
King Lear, and Hamlet — which proceeds, but consistently, from 
improbable yet fruitful postulates. 

Also (to resume) the physical anguish in Hell, as Ruskin and 
Professor Herford'* both notice, is not, in Dantesque fashion, 
brought home to us. It is ‘‘alluded to’’ rather than ‘‘ described”; 
and the fallen angels, especially Satan, philosophically, nay hero- 
ically rise above it. Never did any one like Satan assert the 
supremacy of mind over matter, or so boldly act on the principle 
(now first, as ‘‘life’’ begins, requiring to be recognized) that “‘life 
is what you make it’’: 

11Poets and Playwrights, p. 273; and ef. P.L., II, 39. Tasso also (Canto IV, 
2, 15) recognizes the contradiction but insists on the glory of this courage. 
For Mr. C. S. Lewis on this subject sce the article cited above, Note 9, and 
Preface to Paradise Lost, Chapter XIII. Mr. Lewis considers Satan’s rebellion 
‘*Nonsense.’’ I wonder if he thinks Childe Roland’s blowing the horn, 
against all odds, at the end of Browning’s poem, to be that too. 

12 ssay on Milton (Works, London, 1898) vu, 8. Having just quoted 
Shakespeare’s Theseus on ‘‘the lunatic, the lover, and the poet,’’ Macaulay 
overstates the case for lunacy. Of the plays cited above, the @dipus is the only 


one to which his words would quite apply. 
13Post-War Mind of Germany (1927) p. 96. 
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Farewell, happy fields 

Where joy for ever dwells: hail, horrors, hail, 

Infernal world, and thou profoundest Hell, 

Receive thy new possessor; one who brings 

A mind not to be chang’d by place or time. 

The mind is its own place, and in itself 

Can make a Heav’n of Hell, a Hell of Heav’n. (I, 250) 
According to Hazlitt, ‘‘Satan is the most heroic subject ever chosen 
for a poem — his ambition was the greatest, and his punishment 
was the greatest; but not so his despair, for his fortitude was as 
great as his sufferings.’”* According to Macaulay, Satan rises 
above the level of Aeschylus’ Prometheus, who talks too much of his 
chains and uneasy posture, is rather too much depressed and agi- 
tated, and whose resolution seems to depend on the knowledge that 
he holds the fate of his torturer in his hands, that the hour of his 
release will surely come. ‘‘Satan’s spirit bears up unbroken, resting 
on its own innate energies, requiring no support from anything 
external, nor even from hope itself.’"° These, surely, are the 
‘“‘majestic pains’’ of Wordsworth’s Protesilaus, if they are not 
rather to be called Titanic. And according to Herford,’* what tor- 
tures Satan, as it does Shelley’s Prometheus, ‘‘is ‘the thought’ of 
pain ever for ever, and this is less bitter than the thought of his 
‘lost happiness.’ ’’ His followers also rise above their griefs, under 
the spell of music, not 


wanting power to mitigate and swage 
With solemn touches troubled thoughts, and chase 
Anguish and doubt and fear and sorrow and pain 
From mortal or immortal minds. Thus they, 
Breathing united force with fixéd thought, 
Moved on in silence to soft pipes that charm’d 
Their painful steps o’er the burnt soil. (I, 555f.) 


And as Satan beholds the heroic, desperate array, 


from eternal splendours flung 
For his revolt, yet faithful how they stood 
Their glory wither ’d — 


why, then, before he can speak, despite his efforts to control them, 
and in self-forgetfulness, 
Tears such as angels weep burst forth. 


Now ‘‘In statues,’’ says Longinus, ‘‘likeness to man is the quality 
required: in discourse we demand that which transcends the hu- 





14Works, V (1902), 63. 
1850p. cit., p. 27. 
160p. cit., p. 96. 
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man’’ (Cap. xxxvi); and this in Satan we certainly find, ag jp 
Prometheus and Achilles. Yet though Satan is like the Prometheys 
of Aeschylus he is, as we have just seen, more like that of Shelley. 
but still more, as I have elsewhere noticed, like the villain-heroes 
of the eighteenth-century Terrific School and of Schiller, Byron, 
and Hugo (all of them Romantics influenced by Milton), partie. 
ularly in their paradoxical quality, the ambiguity of their morals 
and their aspect. Though he is far more heroic than those or the 
ancients, either, his beauty is ‘‘darkened,’’ his ‘‘ glory withered,” 
his ‘‘splendor faded’’ and sinister. Satan and Beélzebub have the 
superhumanity of the ancients, little else. And like those later 
outlaws and bandits, they are also Romantically melancholy and 
sympathetic ; for if of Beélzebub can be said 


deep on his front engraven 
Deliberation sat and public care; 
And princely counsel in his face yet shon, 
Majestic though in ruin... (II, 302) 


of Satan is said much the same and better: 


He, above the rest 

In shape and gesture proudly eminent, 

Stood like a tower. His form had yet not lost 

All her original brightness, nor appear’d 
‘Less than Archangel ruin’d, and the excess 

Of glory obscur’d: as when the sun new-ris’n 

Looks through the horizontal misty air 

Shorn of his beams, or, from behind the moon, 

In dim eclipse, disastrous twilight sheds 

On half the nations, and with fear of change 

Perplexes monarchs. Dark’n’d so, yet shon 

Above them all the Archangel: but his face 

Deep scars of thunder had intrenched, and care 

Sat on his faded cheek, but under brows 

Of dauntless courage, and considerate pride 

Waiting revenge. Cruel his eye, but cast 

Signs of remorse and passion, to behold 

The fellows of his crime ... (I, 589) 


That is both dim and ruined and also melancholy and ominous; 
here and in the account given above is an extreme Byronic contrast 
of elevation and degradation, of goodness and wickedness, of ten- 
derness and cruelty; in moral complexity as well as contradictori- 
ness and ambiguity of expression, Satan is certainly more Romantic 
than classical. And Belial, as I have noticed in my previous dis- 
cussions, rising above his pain but fearful of perishing and loth 
to ‘‘lose those thoughts that wander through eternity,’’ is conceived 
more aesthetically still. ‘‘A fairer person lost not Heaven’’! No 
wonder Byron and Shelley and the other Romantics so took to 
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, Milton; and this dark and dubious beauty of the three ‘‘grand 
‘ infernal peers,’’ and particularly ‘‘the figure of Satan’’ as de- 
; scribed by Hazlitt —‘‘gigantic, irregular, portentous, uneasy and 
‘ disturbed, but dazzling in its faded splendors, the clouded ruins of 
h a god’? —is that all not an example of the ‘‘wild uncertainty of 
| expression’’ which the same critic finds missing in Raphael? The 
: painter has, this Romantic subjoins, ‘‘nothing romantic about 
him.’”7 He is not a Michelangelo. 

| What from of old has been more universally acknowledged ro- 
mantic than the spirit of high adventure? And what in that kind 
is higher or more desperate than to 


tempt with wandering feet 

The dark unbottom’d infinite abyss? 
As he volunteers Satan is a figure still more intrepid and sublime 
than the Son as he undertakes the sacrifice for man’s salvation. 
Both in Hell and in Heaven the assembled multitude is stricken 
mute; but Satan’s venture is doubtful and desperate, for ‘‘per- 
mission’”® cannot (though we know better) be counted on; that of 
the Son, who is omnipotent, is assured. Satan’s, moreover, comes 
first, is indeed the occasion or provocation of the second. And only 
less romantic is the generous admiration for adventure on the part 
of one’s followers and peers. Having thus declared himself, Satan 
rises — 

and at énce with him they rése..., 
as even in the verse they do! 

And it is highly in keeping that in Milton’s Hell there 1s more 
of pomp and circumstance, of ceremony and parade, than in his 
Heaven; though there too it is not lacking, as in the triumph of 
the Messiah. Only the vaunting and ostentation can be considered 
a reproach ; and, for all Milton’s exertions to the contrary, his Hell 
is both far more interesting and more beautiful than his Heaven. 
Of that his conception is as unorthodox as of its denizens. But in 
the scenery (presently to be considered), in the doings and diver- 
sions, above all in the music, whether that described in the lines 
quoted above or in those where 


Others more mild 
Retreated in a silent valley, sing 
With notes angelical to many a harp 
Their own heroic deeds and hapless fall 
By doom of battle..., 





17Ibid., (1, 79) The italics are Hazlitt’s own. i 
18Cf, Par. Lost, I, 212; and III, 80ff., where God justifies his permission. 
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the poet does so much better by his subject here than in Heaven, 
not only because it is thus in keeping with the depiction and char. 
acterization of the fallen angels themselves, but because he has a 
far greater depth and range of expression at command. Not be. 
cause he was of the Devil’s party, unconsciously, but (as Blake also 
says) ‘‘because he was a true poet.’’ Without sin or sorrow, with- 
out terror and pity, what (as we have known it) is poetry? Milton’s 
own verbal music in the description — 


The multitude of angels with a shout 
Loud as from numbers without number. Sweet 
As from blest voices, uttering joy... , 


only that saves the celestial reputation ; and 


the river of Bliss through midst of Heaven 
Rolls o’er Elysian flowers her amber stream — 
for all the melody, that as a spectacle, after the dire or mysterious 
infernal streams, is tame. If Milton’s Hell is Romantic his Heaven 
is not. And musie in Hell, instead of howling — also music much 
better than in Heaven — what could be a more upsetting, profane 
and Romantie conception? Dante gives his Inferno only the dread 
trumpet of defeat, as at Roncesvalles, resounding from the bottom 
of the abyss.’® 

Other matters are more debatable, though I think myself sup- 
ported in my opinions by what Saintsbury says (presently to be 
quoted) of ‘‘the Miltonic vague,’’ and of his vagueness and dim- 
ness as one of Milton’s most Romantic characteristics. Hazlitt 
agrees with Schlegel in thinking that the ‘‘poetry of the Greeks 
resembles their sculpture; our own more nearly resembles. paint- 
ing, — where the artist can relieve and throw back his figures at 
pleasure, — use a greater variety of contrasts, and where light and 
shade, like the colours of fancy, are reflected on the different ob- 
jects.’’”*° Milton’s, certainly, more nearly resembles it. 

As for the infernal theatre, what a difference between Dante’s 
stifling prison-pit and the expanse of plain and ‘‘inflaméd sea,” 
depicted as if by a Turner or a Delacroix, the mountains and val- 
leys and the rivers! I may have gone too far in saying that in 

The dismal situation waste and wild... (I, 60) 
and in 
Seest thou yon dreary plain, forlorn and wild... (I, 180) 


19Inferno XxxI, |. 18. 
20Works (1904) x, p. 84. 
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the italicized words, though they have not yet arrived at their 
secondary Romantic signification, are ‘‘approaching it.’’ Still, as 
I also say, ‘‘there is no ugliness, really.’’ And what a river is 
Milton’s Lethe! Far off from those of fire — 


Far off from these a slow and silent stream, 

Lethe, the river of oblivion rolls 

Her watry labyrinth, whereof who drinks 

Forthwith his former state and being forgets, 

Forgets both joy and grief, pleasure and pain. (II, 581f.) 
That, surely, is dim and vague, is nearly Nirvana. 

The mere perspective and chiaroscuro of the Miltonie Hell are a 
lofty and subtle esthetic delight. There is the ‘‘darkness visible,’’ 
but 

only to discover sights of woe, 
Regions of sorrow, doleful shades, where peace 
And rest can never dwell, hope never comes 
That comes to all... (I, 63) 
And when beyond Hell-gates, groping his way through the bottom- 
less abyss, Satan descries 
the throne 
Of Chaos, and his dark pavilion spread 
Wide on the wasteful deep... (II, 960) 
that, with sable-vested Night, eldest of things beside him, is another 
study in shadow and gloom. But equal to the nuances are the con- 
trasts, which are such as in the Ancient Mariner and better. Dim- 
ness and vagueness alone will not do; for art, after all, is form. In 
Hell itself, beyond the rivers mentioned above, the exploring fallen 
angels pass 
O’er many a frozen, many a fiery Alp... (II, 620) 


And not content with the lurid splendor of this their impres- 
sionistic, unnatural Nature, or else to console them for its torments, 
the fallen angels, indulging their own esthetic tastes, improve upon 
it, building a temple, which rises ‘‘like an exhalation, with the 
sound of duleet symphonies and voices sweet,’’ the roof and achi- 
trave framed of gold. 


Not Babylon 
Nor great Aleairo such magnificence 
Equall’d in all their glories. (1, 718) 


(Music in Hell, again, and at the cost of profaning the memory of 
Apollo’s building of Ilium, those walls — 


Phoebeae structa canore lyrae.?1 


21Heroides, XVI, 180. 
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Surely Milton’s Hell is in itself a Romantic venture, little short of 
a poetic exploit.) 

Even the narrative proper falls into such contrasts. Of Satan 
approaching the spectral figure of Death, Ruskin, despite his mej. 
eval and pictorial predilection for Dante, writes as follows from 
Venice to his father: ‘‘I know nothing in Shakespeare or Dante go 
grandly painted as the two scenes of preparation for battle between 
Satan and Death and Satan and Gabriel. The Death Scene every 
one knows, but I don’t so much eare for the first mysterious sketch 
of the shadows as for the opposition of Dark and Light, in their 
most appalling forms, when they prepare for battle, like the two 
clouds over the Caspian— Satan burning like a comet, Death 
wrapped in darkness.’”? Thus dramatic moments — passionate 
gestures or outcries — are signalized; and the chiaroscuro is inten. 
sified on every hand. Before that, when the imperial ensign is un. 
furled, it (improbably, in the darkness) 


Shon like a meteor streaming to the wind... (I, 537) 


At which the universal host upsent 
A shout that tore Hell’s concave... (I, 542) 


And after Satan’s archangelical, fiery harangue: 


to confirm his words outflew 
Millions of flaming swords, drawn from the thighs 
Of mighty cherubim; the sudden blaze 
Far round illumin’d Hell... (I, 663) 


(improbably again!) All that, certainly, seems Romantic, Rem- 
brandtian, Hugoesque.*** Yet there, as in 


He called so loud that all the hollow deep 
Of Hell resounded (I, 314) 


and as in the earlier history (but later story), upon the approach 
of the Messiah to battle — 


He onward came, far off his coming shon— (VI, 768) 


there is an orbed vision such as few of the Romantics ever knew 
(although, as we shall presently notice, it is these that, like Milton, 
but unlike the classics, give the boundless a perceptible something 


22Librory_ Edition (1904) x, 308, footnote; a passage taken from a letter, 
April 1852. The editor appends it evidently in order somewhat to counteract 
the effect of Ruskin’s intemperate expressions in the text (which I for one 
must discount) — that if he had to choose between Cary’s Dante and our own 
original Milton, he ‘‘should choose Cary without an instant’s pause.’’ 

22a‘* Hugo est sensible surtout aux oppositions de 1’ombre et de la lumiére, 
qui lui fournissent 1’antithése fondamentale de sa poésie’? — Lanson. But less 
thorough-goingly Romantic, Milton is never like him grotesque. 
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of the picturesque). ‘The poet,’’ says Coleridge, ‘‘by one touch 
from himself —‘far off his coming shon’— makes the whole one 
1 image.’”** And there is a similarly-marked, unifying contrast in 
; the tempo of the action. The beauty at the close of the poem, of 
1 which I have several times spoken,”* partly depends upon it. Be- 
sides the contrast between the evening shadows and the ‘‘eastern 
1 side of Paradise waved over by that flaming brand,’’ there is one 
} between the hastening down of the pair by the angel till they are out 
| of the gate and their lingering then as 

They hand in hand with wand’ring steps and slow 

) Through Eden took their solitary way... 

| These lines, to be sure, considered by the classical Bentley and 
) Addison to be superfluous and idle, but by Hazlitt, De Quincey, and 
: Landor, as well as other great critics since, to be, though not strictly, 
still exquisitely, necessary, are, in their musing mood, Romantic. 
In its structure as a whole, however, the conclusion, coming, peace- 
fully, down to a rest tone, is classical enough. 

In general, there is no denying, for all its Romantic material and 
tenor — its intensified light and shade as well as its dimness and 
vagueness — the poem is classical prevailingly. None of the great 
poets ever so ably imitated or improved upon the structure of 
Homer or Virgil. None of the great poets ever formed his style so 
completely upon the doctrine of Longinus, not only in the matter 
of the grand conception and vehement and inspired passion but in 
the proportions and bearing of the personages, the noble diction, the 
dignified and elevated composition — hyperbole, circumlocution, 
amplification, accumulation, variation, and inversion. None, indeed, 
ever so faithfully followed a rhetoric, and yet triumphantly up — 
sublimest of poets! —to the pinnacle of Parnassus. ‘‘The famous 
‘Miltonie vague’ [as Saintsbury calls it] —the preference of vast 
but rather indeterminate pictures, tinted with a sort of dim gor- 
geousness or luridity, as the case may be — to sharper outlines and 
more definite colours,’’> is itself of a composite art. The indeter- 








23Cf. Wordsworth, Preface to Ed. 1815: ‘‘ the retinue of the Saints, and the 
person of the Messiah himself, lost and almost merged in the splendour of that 
indefinite abstraction ‘ His coming’. ia 

24See From Shakespeare to Joyce, pp. 406-8. In addition to the Romantic 
poems with such an ending there mentioned there are extremer cases of a final 
musing digression in The Eve of St. Agnes and Arnold’s Sohrab, Tristram, and 
The Church of Brou. 

25Cambridge History of English Literature (N. Y., 1911), vu, Chapter V, 
p. 155. 
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minateness, the dim gorgeousness and luridity (as in the descrip. 
tions of Satan and Beélzebub above) are Romantic; but the vast. 
ness and the loftiness (though these qualities of the ancients are, 
to be sure, not comparable to Milton’s) and the recourse to general 
terms, rather than the particular, and to circumlocutions, hyper. 
boles, and abstractions for such a purpose, are classical. Even ag 
Milton summons up remembrance of remote associations in the 
reader’s memory he is (though with a difference, as we shall see) 
somewhat like the Roman poets such as Virgil and Horace, Catullus 
and Propertius, for all the vastly richer material at his disposal, 

Dante, indeed, in his definite (though not in his revolting and 
disgusting) particulars, and in his vivid delineations, is, so far, 
more Romantic. But without the background, the light and shade. 
And Milton, on the other hand, like the ancients, is more typical 
than particular, more epical than descriptive, more musical than 
visual and pictorial, making, so to speak, a music of his painting, 
In the celebrated description of evening in Book IV, 

Now came still evening on and twilight gray 
Had in her sober livery all things clad..., 

though not an example (as above described) of the ‘‘Miltonic 
vague,’’ there is, as Mr. Clutton Brock notices, ‘‘but little cir. 
cumstance.’’ It is evening, the first we learn of, in Paradise; and 
as such, is like the sweetest evenings since as we remember them, or 
Paradise, for us, it would not be. Still evening, gray twilight, sober 
livery, wakeful nightingale, living sapphire, Hesperus and the 
Moon! The appeal, as Clutton Brock says, ‘‘is as much to the ear 
as to the eye’’;** and this it is not merely by way of the sounds 
described. The purpose is to heighten the impression of Paradisaical 
happiness, now threatened; and by the music of the verse as well 
as the tenor of the description of what is for us not novel but 
(though beautiful) familiar, it is heightened because thus also the 
emotional continuity is maintained. And in these qualities partic- 
ularly — the typical and the musical —the description is like Vir- 
gil’s: 

re, as I have shown elsewhere: ef. From Shakespeare to Joyce, 415-16, 
te English Association Essays and Studies, 11 (1911), 99-101. In the best 
poetry, of course, it always is, because, as Hazlitt says (v, 60),66 the ear is more 
immediately affected, and because the language of music blends more imme- 
diately with, and forms a more natural accompaniment to, the variable and 


indefinite associations of ideas conveyed by words.’’ But it is truer of Milton 
than of Dante or Shakespeare. 
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Nox erat, et placidum carpebant fessa soporem 
Corpora per terras, silvaeque et saeva quierant 
Aequora, quum medio volvuntur sidera lapsu, 

Quum tacet omnis ager, pecudes pictaeque volucres 
Quaeque lacus late liquidos, quaeque aspera dumis 
Rura tenent, somno positae sub nocte silenti, 
Lenibant curas, et corda oblita laborum. 


In Milton generally, whether on the highest or on the ordinary 
levels of his invention, the musical and unspecific style prevails. As 
with the ancients, the shunning of common or prosy words, the cir- 
cumlocutions, the abstractions, and the hyperboles contribute to the 
preservation of epical elevation and dignity ; and even the ‘‘ Miltonic 
vague,” on the whole, moves in the same direction. There is still 
avoidance of what is common or ugly, there is still elevation. But 
there is also a vastness or remoteness, a dimness along with a sug- 
gestiveness, as I have intimated, beyond the range of the classics. 

It is elsewhere, but at about the same time,”* that Saintsbury, 
who knew more about the subject than I can ever hope to, pro- 
nounces ‘‘this dimness, this vagueness of his’’ to be ‘‘one of Milton’s 
most Romantic characteristies.’’ He seems to be of the same opinion 
as Mr. Lewis in speaking of Beélzebub, though like him he does not 
become more explicit. How Romantic then? First, as we have seen, 
in the sinister mystery, touched upon above, of the impressions 
from such as Beélzebub, Satan, and Belial. There is no Christian 
epic poet on Milton’s level but Dante; undoubtedly Milton had 
read the Divine Comedy, every word of it, yet he shows hardly any 
traces of the influence; and partly from his instinctive and im- 
perious love of beauty, partly from a Romantic rebelliousness and 
bent for originality such as we touch upon below, he turned from 
the hideous exactitude of Dante’s devils and the monstrosities of 
his allegory. Christ, in his double nature, as a griffon — half eagle 
and half lion — harnessed to a car, the church; and one of the 
angelic ladies dancing round it, Prudence, with three eyes in her 
head ; — the like of that was not to his Phidian taste. Still he does 

not in such high matters turn to classical form; and ‘‘dim intima- 
tions’’ were both his reaction and his refuge. 

Second, in the scenery. To quote Chesterton,”* as I have done 
elsewhere, ‘‘there never were, I think, men who gave to the imagina- 
tion so much of the sense of having broken out into the very border- 





27 Milton and the Grand Style’’ (Milton Memorial Lectures, 1908, p. 98). 

28Victorian Literature (N. Y., 1913) p. 20. Mr. Chesterton, as I regrettably 
failed to note in quoting him (From Shakespeare to Joyce, p. 399) here makes 
a slip. The waters like witches’ oils are near the equator. 
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lands of being as did the great English poets of the romantic 
revolutionary period.’’ He refers to ‘‘the secret sunlight of the 
Antarctic, where the waters were like witches’ oils,’’ and to Keats 
‘‘looking out of those mysterious casements upon that ultimate ge,” 
For me there is more remoteness or mystery still in 


then on the shore 
Of the wide world I stand alone and think 
Till Love and Fame to nothingness do sink 


and in 
The moving waters at their priestlike task 
Of pure ablution round Earth’s human shores; 


but still more than in these, in the passage 


the throne 

Of Chaos, and his dark pavilion spread 

Wide on the wasteful deep; with him enthron’d 

Sat sable-vested Night, eldest of things 

The consort of his reign, (II, 960) 
though Shakespeare, also a Romantic, with ‘‘the prophetic soul of 
the wide world dreaming’”’ and ‘‘the cloud-capt towers’’ dissolving, 
is quite his equal. 

Yet in Milton or Shakespeare, either, despite their vision of what 

is ‘‘ East of the Sun, West of the Moon,’’ there is little or no nostal- 
gia. They do not 


Arise from their graves and aspire 

Where my sunflower wishes to go. 
‘‘Tf I had to choose a single characteristic of Romance,’’ says Pro- 
fessor Sir Walter Raleigh,?® ‘‘as the most noteworthy, I think I 
should choose Distance, and should call Romance the magic of Dis- 
tance. What is the most romantic line in Virgil? Surely it is the 
line which describes the ghosts, staying for waftage on the banks 
of the river and stretching out their hands in passionate desire to 
the further shore. 


Tendebantque manus ripae ulterioris amore.’’ 


That is indeed romantic, yet of distance here there is little —all 
that is wanting for the passage is the burial — and what is most 
romantic, I think, is the melancholy, like that, later, in what is for 
me still more romantic though hardly Miltonic, when the hero 
wonders that the spirits in the other world should yearn to return 
to this: 


Quae lucis miseris tam dira cupido? 


29Romance (1916), p. 37. 
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That is the desire of the moth for the star —of the night for the 
morrow — inverted, and (in either form) is a passion, certainly, 
not much upon Milton’s fashion. Nor is this in these other lines of 
Shelley’s, quoted by Raleigh : 


Though the sound overpowers, 
Sing again, with they sweet voice revealing 
A tone 
Of some world far from ours, 
Where music and moonlight and feeling 
Are one. 


Or in these of Wordsworth’s: 


Will no one tell me what she sings? — 

Perhaps the plaintive numbers flow 

For old, unhappy, far-off things, 

And battles long ago. 

Milton, IJ Penseroso, can soar or penetrate; but for all his melan- 
choly, his delight in the beyond and in music too, he does not brood 
or sigh. Even his Belial does not; and though Satan does, it is 
passionately, heroically, in grief at the sight of his followers arrayed 
before him and, later, when soliloquizing upon his sins (IV, 32). 

As for mere distance, the ancients, too, like Virgil (again) and 
Ovid,®® took to it as an element of the sublime; Longinus himself 
says that ‘‘not even the entire universe suffices for the thought and 
contemplation within the reach of the human mind, but our 
imaginations pass beyond the bounds of space’’ (xxxv). The magic 
of distance, however, as illustrated above, is another matter. In 
the Romantics there is ‘‘The blue of distance,’’ as Mr. Lucas calls 
it, and so there is in the ‘‘dim intimations’’ of Milton, as not in 
the classics. There is sometimes a rhetorical — almost a metaphysical 
— subtlety ; as in ‘‘darkness visible,’’ which seems to me the more 
certainly Romantic both because, as I think, it corresponds to (and 
may have influenced) Chateaubriand’s ‘‘On dirait des silences qui 
succédent a des silences,’’ given as an example of the Romantic by 
Mr. Lucas,* but also (again) because it undergoes the classical, 
common-sensical Bentley’s downright censure. ‘‘If the darkness was 
visible,’’ he demands unanswerably, ‘‘how could sights of woe be 
visible through it?’’ and who knows but Longinus himself might 





80See the passages quoted in my article ‘‘ Criticisms Criticized,’’ JEGP, xl 
(1943), 467. 

81Decline and Fall of the Romantic Ideal (1937), p. 21. — ‘‘ Heaven ruining 
from Heaven’’ (VI, 868), on the other hand, as the rebels tumble down into 
y 0 may, for all I know, in its lesser subtlety, with no chiaroscuro, be 
classical. 
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have supported him,** though much the same exception can be taken 
to ensigns and swords (as above), or to jewels or armor (ag jp 
Shakespeare and Spenser), shining in the dark.** Often, too, (but 
not always’) there is for the imagination an alighting-place g 
point of departure. Milton is here a little like Shakespeare jy 
Edgar’s Dover-cliff speech, with ‘‘the crows and choughs scarce g 
gross as beetles,’’ to which the classical Dr. Johnson preferred ‘aj 
vacuum.’’ ‘‘Poetry which relates to the beings of another world,” 
says Macaulay, speaking of Milton’s and Dante’s demons, though it 
applies equally to their locale, ‘‘ought to be at once mysterious and 
picturesque.’’** So it is when Satan descries the ‘‘dark pavilion”, 
when, Abdiel quitting the rebels, ‘‘his back he turn’d on thoge 
proud tow’rs to swift destruction doom’d’’ (V, 906) ; when Death 


snuffs the distant scent of Sin 


and upturned 
His nostril wide into the murky air (X, 280) ; 


and when, in the later epic, Satan, disguised as an old man, takes 
his leave of the Son of God, — 


Bowing low 
His gray dissimulation, disappeared 
Into thin air diffused.36 


Here there is abstraction as well as distance, and generally Milton 
(‘‘from eternal splendours flung’’—‘‘with Gorgonian terror 
guards the ford’’—‘‘and into terror changed his countenance’) 
gives the abstraction, though little or no sign of personification, yet 
a similar or equivalent touch of the concrete: 


far off his coming shon... 


while I abroad 
Through all the coasts of dark destruction seek 
Deliverance for us all.. (II, 464-5) 


82A recent editor (New Cambridge Milton, U. S. A., p. 156) says of this, 
‘fone of many oxymorons, imitating Homer.’’ Occurring not infrequently in 
later Greek and Latin poetry, oxymora are too sophisticated for ‘‘ primary 
epic,’’ recited in the agora or the hall. Milton’s own development in subtlety 
is apparent as we turn back to ‘‘Teach light to counterfeit a gloom’? (Il 
Penseroso, 1. 80), to Spenser cited below, and to Seneca, Epist. (i. e., lvii, 2), 
cited by Todd: ‘‘nihil illis facibus obseurius, quae nobis praestant, non ut 
per tenebras videamus, sed ut ipsas. 

33T. A., II, iii, 227; F. Q., I, i, xiv. 

841I, 890-4 and VII, 211f., where there is vagueness merely, by way of 
colourless abstractions and paradoxes. 

35Loc. cit., p. 25.— Raleigh (Milton, 1915, pp. 87, 113, 128, 184) finds in 
Milton little ‘‘sense of mystery’’; but he must mean the internal — the qual- 
ities of the mystic — not, of course, the external, visual or auditory, as in the 
‘“Miltonie vague. ’’ 

36P. R., I, 498. This, and that above, cited as examples of the powerful use 
of abstract terms by Raleigh, p. 228. 
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So Keats has his ‘‘shores,’’ and Wordsworth those ‘‘of old 
romance,’’ not to mention ‘‘that immortal sea which brought us 
hither’? and ‘‘that imperial palace whence we came.’ Milton’s 
vagueness, in short, is not that of neo-classicism. Though in the 
description of evening, noticed above, there is little of the ‘‘ cireum- 
stance’’ which Gray, in one of his more Romantic moods, declares 
to be ‘‘the life and essence of poetry,’’ what of that nostril sniffing 
the murky air, or, in Paradise Regained, 

The field all iron cast a gleaming brown, (II, 326) 
or 

Dusk faces with white silken turbants wreathed? (IV, 76) 
“Picturesque’’ at a touch! 


As is well known, moreover, Milton in his similes relies upon 
associations rather than on direct description, summons up mem- 
ories instead of registering sense-impressions, has recourse to our 
knowledge of history or legend rather than to our actual experience ; 
and if to our acquaintance with nature, this is generally as remote 
as the Himalayas and the Ganges, or (remoter still) is shadowed or 
colored by superstition. Dante, with both himself and his Italy in 
the poem, draws (out of his own observation, his personal memories) 
upon the doings of husbandman or tailor, mother or child, bird or 
beast, upon the migrating of the cranes, the scattering of the frogs, 
or the settling down of the big snowflakes without a wind. ‘‘He 
proceeds from the familiar to the unfamiliar, from the known to the 
unknown; Milton from the heard-of to the unheard-of, and he de- 
pends on allusion; Dante, on the visual or auditory image. Milton 
draws upon legend and history; Dante, upon the actual or pres- 
ent.’’*? For as Lowell says, and as we have noticed at the outset, 
distance in time is important to Milton as well as in space: ‘‘He 
loved epithets, like old and far, that suggest great reaches. .. ’”* 
In that he was not like the ancients until the time of Virgil. 

Not that Milton is eryptie or difficult, like Donne or his recent 
imitators. For that he is too good a disciple of Longinus, who holds 
that the true sublime pleases all and always (cap. vii) ; too good an 
imitator of the ancient poets, who so pleased and still do. The 
effect sought is not subtle but simple, not intellectual but imagina- 
tive and emotional, is, though often vague and dim, deep and 
abiding. It is not that of a point but an impression; that of the 





37Poets and Playwrights, p. 274. 
38Riverside Edition (n. d.), Iv, 100. 
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innumerableness and formidableness of the hellish host, for jp. 
stance, and for this purpose one historical or legendary muster 
follows another — that round Thebes and Ilium, and Arthur’s of 
his knights in Britain, and that of baptized or infidel in Aspramont 
or Montalban, Damasco or Morocco or Trebisond, 


Or whom Biserta sent from Afric shore 

When Charlemain with all his peerage fell 

by Fontarabbia. (I, 585). 
We may not have heard of them all before, nor even of any, but the 
impression of an overwhelming warlike array, upon great stretches 
of the earth, through widely different times, we cannot easily escape, 
The impetuous and accumulated rhythm and the trumpeting roll. 
eall of notable names, with both associations and also badges of 
reminder attached, greatly heighten it. And for Milton’s hyper. 
boles (‘‘in his right hand grasping ten thousand thunders’’), his cir. 
cumlocutions (‘‘Oreus and Ades, and the dreaded name of Demogor. 
gon’’), his abstractions (‘‘into terror changed his countenance’’), 
or even the poet’s greater subtlety and complexity as in the use of 
oxymoron and paradox (the darkness visible which ‘‘serv’d only to 
discover sights of woe, regions of sorrow,’’ or Satan ‘‘from despair 
thus high uplifted beyond hope, aspiring beyond thus high,’ or 
Death, ‘‘The other shape if shape it might be called that shape had 
none’’), — for any of these, which all conspire to produce the same 
vague but sublime effect, the only further considerable reading de- 
manded of the reader is that in the open book of life. 

Now the Romantics of course did nothing quite similar; if they 
attempted it, they were only lamely imitating. And they were not 
epical, nor — any of them — gifted with the ‘‘grand style,’’ in the 
sense that Milton, Dante, and Shakespeare were. But they, too, 
were highly reminiscent — Hazlitt says it, while for the late W. P. 
Ker ‘‘Romantic implies reminiscence’’*® — and they were so both of 
earlier poetry and also of earlier times: 


The same that ofttimes hath... 

Will no one tell me what she sings? . . 
Of the Romantic period we generally speak and think as a return to 
Nature, as if the poets rediscovered only the life about them — its 


looks or sounds, the feeling of it and the meaning of it — with both 
a mind and a heart ‘‘that watches and receives.’’*° But the past 


39The Art of Poetry (1923) p. 80; Hazlitt, Works (1904) x, 86-7. 
40Wordsworth’s ‘‘Tables Turned. ’’ 
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they rediscovered quite as much as the present ; they framed a sim- 
pler but also a more finely intricate way of writing as well as of 
thinking and feeling than the neo-classical, and they revived, with a 
considerable difference, earlier ways of writing such as the Eliza- 
bethan and Medieval. They were nearly all learned and literary 
and (often as much as Milton) depended on the reader’s learning 
and literary experience. Particularly in the matter of history, 
legend, and superstition. Keats in La Belle Dame, Rossetti in Sister 
Helen, or Coleridge in the Ancient Mariner and Christabel, no more 
than Milton believed in the superstitions he so freely made use of ; 
and in Christabel — here without glosses provided in the margin — 
he is, today at least, in far greater need of interpretation. All alike 
make use of superstition to extend the range and widen the confines 
of poetry, to produce more delicate effects of suggestion, — that is, 
those of dimness or vagueness again. Now most poetry is, more or 
less, a matter of associations; most poetry is, more or less, rem- 
iniscent. The ancients remember mythology and legend ; and Dante, 
both these and history besides, whether sacred or profane. Still, 
they do not depend on them for simile or metaphor, but, as in Dante 
we have seen, on natural or human life and the present. In Milton, 
as in the simile describing the mustered host, or that, before this, 
of them scattered on the flood like the leaves on the brooks in 
Vallombrosa or the sedge on the storm-tost Red Sea, whose waves 
o’erthrew Busiris and his Memphian chivalry, one vision succeeds 
another and only an indefinite (though vivid) effect, as of formida- 
bleness and (in the earlier case) of innumerable and prostrate con- 
fusion, remains. ‘‘Dante keeps to one image,’’ I have said else- 
where, ‘‘his piercing eye upon it. Milton blurs the outline, intent 
not upon that but the impression alone. With Dante it is not the 
impression that concerns him but the thing itself.’’** Since then I 
have come upon Hazlitt writing as follows, though it is as he con- 
trasts the ancient classical and the Romantic poetry: ‘‘The one 
more frequently describes things as they are interesting in them- 
selves; the other for the sake of the associations of ideas connected 
with them; the one dwells more on the immediate impressions of 
objects on the senses, the other on the ideas they suggest to the 
imagination.’’*? In other words, this immediate, precise impres- 
sion — found in the extremest form, however, in Dante, not the 





41Poets and Playwrights, p. 275. 
42Works (1904) x, 83-4. 
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classics — is such as of Nimrod’s face, “‘long and huge as the pine. 
cone of St. Peter’s at Rome,’’ or of his height, ‘‘from the middle up, 
greater than that of three Frieslanders together.’’*** The other— 
indefinite — impression is such as of Milton’s Satan, who, in the 
lines quoted above, ‘‘stood like a tower’’ (or as in Book IV, “‘like 
Teneriffe or Atlas, unremoved’’) and ‘‘whose form had yet not 
lost all her original brightness nor appear’d less than archangel 
ruin’d,’’ like the sun in a mist or in eclipse, shedding disastroys 
twilight on half the nations. ‘‘The resemblance depending,”’ jn 
Wordsworth’s phrase, as he is contrasting imagination with fancy, 
‘‘less upon outline of form and feature than upon expression and 
effect.’’** This last there is, of course, also when the elders of Troy, 
looking at Helen as she approaches, say softly one to another, 
‘“Small blame is it that Trojans and well-greaved Achaians should 
for such a woman long time suffer hardships’’; and when Nansicai, 
looking at Odysseus, whispers to her maidens, ‘‘ Would that such an 
one might be called my husband.’’ And of this, as we notice below, 
there is much also in Dante — the impression produced by him, the 
living, upon the dead, and upon him by the dead in turn, with their 
joys or torments at the time, or as in his own memory afterwards. 
In both poets, however, the ‘‘expression and effect’’ are immediate, 
not by way of associations. Yet they are indirect: there is no actual 
description. Sappho’s odes — ‘‘To Anactoria,’’*® for instance, with 
its ‘‘immediate impressions on the senses’’ — are on the other hand 
more direct, but not by way of associations, again. Dante of course, 
and the Romantics too are closer observers than the ancients or 
Milton, their eyes being ‘‘on the object.’’ Coleridge truly saw the 
green light in the West, which Byron jeered at. And Wordsworth 
truly heard the ‘‘twofold shout’’ of the Cuckoo; Shelley the ‘‘shrill 
delight’’ of the skylark. But though more distinctly noticed, the 
creatures themselves, like Keats’s nightingale, are each lost — over- 
whelmed or swallowed up — as not at all in Dante, by the multitude 
of ideas and emotions suggested to the imagination. The chief dif- 
ference at this point between these later poets and Milton lies in the 
fact that for the suggested ideas and emotions, mainly, the Roman- 
tics are writing: that Milton, classically, subordinates them to 4 
43Inferno XXXI: 58f. 
44Preface to Ed. 1815. 


45Daivetai po. xivos ioos Péovow, xtA.— ‘‘ At the same moment soul, body, 
ears, tongue, eyes, colour, all fail her — a concourse of passions.’’ — Longinus. 
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larger poetic purpose, to the narrrative movement, and the imagina- 
tive structure, of the whole. 

Whether the preceding analysis of style fits the facts or not, 
Milton’s style, surely, is like the Romantic when that is — classical ! 
By that I do not mean, when Wordsworth is penning Laodameia, or 
Shelley his Arethusa or Hymn of Pan, or Keats his odes to Maia or 
on the Grecian Urn. But that, aside from the subject, in the highest 
manifestations of their art, the Romantics share with Milton the 
classical spirit, and in this respect are essentially more akin than 
to the pseudo-classical eighteenth-century poets who followed 
or the metaphysical poets who preceded him. In his preface to 
his Prometheus Shelley says that ‘‘there is a peculiar style of 
intense and comprehensive imagery which distinguishes the modern 
literature of England,’’ — ‘‘Something in the air,’’ says Professor 
Elton, 


which is shared by many writers, without any conscious mutual imitation. We 
now see, a century later, that this remark is true; yet it is not so easy to 
define the likeness in question. There is an element common to the styles of 
Byron, Wordsworth, Shelley, and Landor, — to go no further; something which 
is absent in Tennyson and Rossetti. But it is not merely ‘intense and compre- 
hensive imagery,’ which is also found in these successors, if not in all poets. 
... This may be described as a certain directness, clarity, and strength, which 
give us a large, rapid impression. There is little desire, except in Keats and 
his companions, to dally with language, to pause and taste it, to hunt for 
felicities, to be strange and arresting and curious. When Wordsworth and 
Shelley revise their verse, it is in order to simplify it, and to keep the large 
rapid impression undisturbed. They refuse either to linger or to hurry; they 
will not fret and torture language. Read Lancelot and Elaine, and The 
Stream’s Secret, and the odes of Conventry Patmore; then turn back to 
Achilles and Helena, and Alastor, and Dejection, and Cain; and you will 
breathe more freely, you will feel the same sort of relief as in going back to a 
page of De Quincey or Hazlitt from a page of Walter Pater or Robert Louis 
Stevenson. This large rapid impression is one of the gifts of the romantic 
writers; and it allies them with the antique. Shelley produces it in a supreme 
degree. In his best writing it is associated with the essential flame and purity 
of his language, just as in Wordsworth’s best writing it is associated with his 
majesty of character and continuity of power.46 


Thus allied with the antique, they are allied also with Milton, back 
to whom — ‘‘the sacred Milton,’’ as Shelley here calls him — the 
Romantics all looked, whether they perceptibly imitated him or not. 
And in more than style he and they were akin. In the Romantic age 
again, as for a century they had not done, poets now undertook in 
long poems to deal in high seriousness with ‘‘the history, the condi- 
tion, and the hopes of the human race.’’*? Though in theological 
guise, Milton also mused 





46Survey of English Literature, 1780-1830 (1912), 1, 221-2. 
47Elton, ibid., p. 186. 
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On man, on Nature, and on Human life, 


as Wordsworth did in the Prelude, the Recluse, and the Excursion, 
Shelley in Prometheus and Hellas, and (though less Seriously) 
Byron in Manfred and Cain, or (more seriously but also confusedly) 
Blake in his prophetic and parabolic visions before them. 

What is as important is the poet’s relation to his public, touched 
upon above. Like the Romantics, big and little, Milton believed in 
‘original genius,’’ aspiring himself to be one, yet unlike all but 
the biggest, was both original and a genius besides. As such, he 
spoke much more than he listened, conveying sentiments — and in 
poetic forms and a language — that were novel or were not those 
of his day. He enjoyed that advantage, suffered from that draw. 
back.*® Milton had indeed more of a public than Wordsworth or 
Keats, was decidedly less unintelligible to it or repugnant to its 
tastes. But he was as much apart, as much alone.*® That he was 
more widely and favorably read was owing to his subjects, then of 
greater interest than now, and to his style, formed more strictly 
upon the classics, and logical, orderly, therefore intelligible. But 
he was neither of the cavalier school, nor of the metaphysical, still 
less of the neoclassical, that of Waller, Denham, and Dryden, then 
arising; and instead of the heroic couplet he took up anew the 
blank verse of the dramatists, though he reeast it, and for elegy — 
in Lycidas — framed a symphonic stanza fairly his own. When he 
imitated, it was, as with the Romantics, the art of an earlier time; 
and more than he imitated he anticipated, even, as we have been 
noticing, the art of the Romantics themselves. Like them he had 
to educate the taste whereby he was to be appreciated, though toa 
less degree. Not that Milton was so much nearer to his public or 
his time. He had a better doctrine — that of Longinus, as we have 
seen — better models: it was not the medieval poets nor the Eliza- 
bethans that he imitated. But as Stevenson somewhere says, ‘‘we 
cannot all take pleasure in Paradise Lost’’: that is the great dif: 
ference between it and the Iliad. In our day — it was even more 
the case in their own — still fewer take pleasure in Endymion and 
Peter Bell or the Excursion. And since the right esthetic experience 
is (though a decidedly inequitable) a somewhat reciprocal matter, 
one not only of giving but also of receiving and responding, and 

48For the Romantics as ‘‘too original and independent,’’ cf. W. P. Ker, 


Form and Style in Poetry (1928) pp. 112, 113, 131. 
49From Shakespeare to Joyce, p. 390. 
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that poet who is able, like Homer and Shakespeare, to reach every- 
one has consequently greater power over anyone, Milton, though 
poth in his own day and in ours he reaches more than the Romantics 
do, is in that respect like them again. 

Moreover, thus aloof, having thus to win over and acquire a 
public, Milton and the Romantics, as narrative poets, must, to do 
this, depend upon their temperament. The late illustrious scholar 
and critic, W. P. Ker, has said: 


The most successful narrative poems, leaving out of account the Iliad and the 
Odyssey, are those that take the exactly opposite way from that recommended 
by some of the greatest modern novelists, for example, by Flaubert: ‘Let the 
work stand by itself,’ ‘Let the people express themselves.’ (They may not 
be successful in keeping out their own opinions, but there is the ideal.) That 
is to a large extent what Homer does in the Iliad and the Odyssey, but the 
modern poet cannot succeed in that way. The verse is his mind, his sentiment, 
a kind of music, and the musical accompaniment does not leave the matter of 
the story alone. Hence it is found that some of the most successful narrative 
poems are those in which the temperament of the author is most strongly felt.50 
And this is truer of the Romantics than of any set of poets before 
their time. Homer holds the interest by dialogue and action, and by 
the sympathetic but impartial, consistent and complete presenta- 
tion, — ‘‘the strong vertical light of Homer’s poetry,’’ as Kinglake 
says," ‘‘blazing so full upon the people and things of the Iliad that 
soon to the eyes of the child they grow familiar as his mother’s 
shawl.’’ The stock expressions and standing epithets — the ‘‘swift- 
footed Achilles,’’ the ‘‘white-armed Hera,’’ the ‘‘resounding sea,’’ 
the ‘‘rosy-fingered dawn,’’ the ‘‘life-giving Earth,’’ the ‘‘snowclad 
mountains’? — greatly contribute to this effect. ‘‘The sonorous 
syllables in which he has stereotyped the sea, the gods, the morning, 
or the mountains, make it appear that we are dealing, not with 
poetry about the things, but almost with the things themselves’’ ; 
and, as Mr. Lewis puts it, ‘‘Homeric pathos strikes hard because 
it comes from the clash between human emotions and the large 
indifferent background which the conventional epithets repre- 
sent.’”>? Now in Romantic poetry and the Miltonic the light is, on 
the other hand, a little slanting and prismatic, or is relentless and 
apocalyptic, either of them such as never was on sea or land. There 
is no such impartiality or verity; and in Milton, though there is 
imaginative sympathy with the rebels, it is heavily counterbalanced 
by moral comment. Moreover, while in him, as not in the Romantics, 


s0Eothen, Chap. IV (quoted in part by Mr. Lewis). 


51Form § Style in Poetry (1928), p. 283. Cf. Abercrombie, op. cit., pp. 151-2. 
52Preface to Paradise Lost, p. 22. 
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there is plenty of characteristic speech, dialogue, and action, there 
is, as in them, no such noble or effective use of convention to make 
the story ‘‘believable.’’ The poet’s personality or temperament, 
then, plays a big and telling part. Homer, like a god in his own 
world, is invisible. Milton and the Romantics decidedly are not, 
Still less, Dante, who is there in the foreground, with all his striking 
many-sided qualities, endeavoring, and (in various ways which | 
have elsewhere® attempted to describe) marvelously succeeding in 
the endeavor, not only (as we have noticed above) to impress us 
but also to convince us, to make his story seem actual and true. If 
for Milton in the other world the real is a point of departure, to 
save his vagueness from formlessness, for Dante the circumstantial 
realization — Ugolino wiping his mouth upon the Archbishop’ 
locks before speaking, and the Heavenly Messenger waving the thick 
infernal air away from him — is his goal. And how poignant or 
piquant the situation as ‘‘the old Ghibelline’’ runs against his 
friends or enemies down in Hell, or (often more unexpectedly) up 
in Purgatory ! *** Yet, paradoxically (not by way of paradoxes, how- 
ever, but by an imaginative, dramatic slight of hand), it is he, the 
solid traveller, that in this world of shades or spirits becomes the 
strange, unreal one, and that world itself so real that continually 
he tells how the memory of this or that recurs to or overhangs him, 
‘“Which still makes me shudder’’ — ‘‘Still it grieves me for them 


but to remember it’’ — ‘‘I saw in truth and still I seem to see it’’— 


‘“of such redness that the memory still curdles my blood.’’ Likewise 
in Purgatory and Heaven — ‘‘singing so sweetly that never has the 
delight departed from me (Par. xxiii, 128).°*» The Romantics, like 
Spenser, have no such realism ; they produce personal reminiscences, 
as Milton does not, but not as here for authentication ; and the poem, 
‘as in Endymion, Hyperion, or The Eve of St. Agnes, The Witch of 
Atlas, Christabel and the Ancient Mariner, or the White Doe of 
Rylstone, is more of a musing — or a reverie — than a substantial 
narrative, the poets themselves winning us with their charm, or (in 
Hardy’s words) ‘‘curious air.’’ With the aloofness of a dream they 
are content. Milton would have it (and therefore he so has it!) 
rather a vision, and he commands and holds us instead of winning 
us, or (like Dante) of convincing us, by his high seriousness and 


53Poets and Playwrights, pp. 281-289. 
53aAino, Manfredi, Belacqua. 
53bPurg. ii, 114. 
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“prophetic strain,’’ his chant and recitative as of a ritual.** It was 
in the Romantic period (as not in that of The Tempest) that poets 
and critics began to use such words as charm and spell, magic and 
enchantment, witchcraft and incantation, rite and ritual, in the 
sense of an insidious, supposedly irresistible, poetic artistry. To 
the Romantic poets and Milton too, though in ways so different, — 
he so much more solid and serious, logical and coherent — they seem 
to apply. : 

Allin all, however, upon the maturest consideration, Milton seems 
too well balanced and disciplined, too sober and responsible, for a 
Romantic. Though he entered into or anticipated many of the 
Romantic ways of imagining and feeling and writing, he was not a 
Romantic himself. Shakespeare, to judge from the sonnets of both, 
came, in his inmost spirit, nearer to 1798. Milton, to be sure, in 
these less external poems, is much more discernibly personal or 
autobiographical, and carries far less of the traditional and con- 
ventional sonneteering sentiment and phrasing. Yet Shakespeare 
indulges more his fancy and feelings, holds a far looser rein over 
them, as the Romantics generally do. It is far away, as we have 
seen, that the old Puritan does the like of that: it is in Hell, with 
Satan, Belial and Beélzebub, or in the wastes of Chaos and Eternal 
Night, that Milton is Romantic. 


Cf. Lewis, pp. 21, 39-41. 








































DE QUINCEY’S STATUS IN THE HISTORY OF IDEAS 
By René WELLEK 


University of Iowa 


In recent years, at least among literary scholars, a great deal of 
attention has been devoted to De Quincey. There have been three 
new biographies,’ a collection of new letters, a German book on his 
historical and religious thought,? numbers of scattered articles on 
many aspects of his life and work;* and now a large volume dis. 
cussing his theory of literature has been published by the University 
of Michigan.* Its author, Sigmund K. Proctor, died in 1938, but 
the book has been carefully edited by Professors Clarence D, 
Thorpe and Paul Mueschke. Professor Thorpe has added a long 
section, ‘‘Addenda, and a Comment on De Quincey’s Relation to 
German Literature.’’ Mr. Proctor has collected all of De Quincey’s 
views which can be said to concern the theory of literature, has 
‘analyzed and explained them minutely, arranged them in a sys- 
tematic order, and given us a reasoned judgment. Though he is by 
no means uncritical and uncovers contradictions and incongruities, 
he puts forward large claims for De Quincey’s importance in a his- 
tory of literary theory and even in the construction of a literary 
theory. Mr. Proctor’s competence in assembling and analyzing his 
materials is beyond doubt. His general method seems, however, 
more disputable, and I shall try to demonstrate that his critical 
evaluation of De Quincey’s thought is quite mistaken. The dis- 
cussion of Mr. Proctor’s book will, I hope, serve as occasion for an 
examination of De Quincey’s status in the history of ideas and of 
methods used in the study of the history of ideas. 

Mr. Proctor’s book is based on the assumption that he can ex- 





1Edward Sackville-West, A Flame in Sunlight; the Life and Work of 
Thomas De Quincey, London, 1936; Horace Ainsworth Eaton, Thomas De 
Quincey: A Biography, New York, 1936; John Calvin Metealf, De Quincey: 
A Portrait, Cambridge, Mass., 1940. 

2De Quincey at Work: As Seen in One Hundred Thirty New and Newly 
Edited Letters. Collected and edited by Willard H. Bonner. Buffalo, 1936; 
E. T. Sehrt, Geschichtliches und religidses Denken bei Thomas De Quincey, 
Berlin, 1936. 

3A list of 16 items in Appendix to Mr. Proctor’s book, p. 276n. 

4Sigmund K. Proctor, Thomas De Quincey’s Theory of Literature. Univer- 
sity of Michigan Publications: Language and Literature, Volume XIX, Am 
Arbor, The University of Michigan Press, 1943, viii + 311 pp. 
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tract a coherent scheme of ideas from the multifarious and con- 
fessedly casual utterances of De Quincey. An inner logic, an ideal 
system in De Quincey ’s mind is presupposed and frequently alluded 
to. Mr. Proctor not only assumes that he can uncover this inner 
logic, but that he knows De Quincey ’s mind better than De Quincey 
himself. He tells us, e.g., that De Quincey ‘‘has got off the track 
of his real thought,’’ or that he ‘‘must have had in mind’’ this or 
that idea.® Mr. Proctor actually wants both to reconstruct De 
Quincey’s theory and to construct his own on the basis of sug- 
gestions furnished by De Quincey. The method is dangerous, espe- 
cially as Mr. Proctor is not always clear whether he is merely un- 
covering the pattern of De Quincey’s system as it was actually in 
his mind but was not completely articulated by him, or whether he 
is repairing a defect of De Quincey’s system, tidying up, finishing 
a job which was left undone. Such awe-struck phrases as ‘‘De 
Quincey has vouchsafed us only a few direct hints’? seem to imply 
the former alternative, but elsewhere Mr. Proctor is frankly correct- 
ing De Quincey. The ‘‘primary concern’’ and even the ‘‘most gen- 
eral result’’ of Mr. Proctor’s study is the discovery of a fundamental 
contradiction ;* and references to discrepancies, inconsistencies and 
confusions are rather frequent.® Mr. Proctor unfortunately never 
discusses his methodological assumptions and never really takes 
into consideration the possibility that De Quincey was, on critical 
questions, a strictly ‘‘occasional’’ writer who wrote, over a long 
period of years, miscellaneous articles with specific purposes, in 
special moods, with little unity beyond that of his temperament and 
style. Only the conclusion that De Quincey was a systematic and 
original thinker could justify Mr. Proctor’s method of approach. 
Thus, before we return to the question of method, it will be best to 
examine the pretensions of De Quincey as a thinker and the claims 
made by Mr. Proctor for his theories. 

Mr. Proctor begins, very properly, with a discussion of De Quin- 
cey’s philosophy, for which his relations to Kant are central, as 
Kant was the one author on whom he wrote frequently. The treat- 
ment of this relation in my Kant in England’ comes in for sharp 


sE.g., pp. 192, 212. 
6Pp. 176, 249. 
7P. 54. 
sP, 138, 264. 
9Pp. 191, 210, 249, 251, 252, 253, 257 —‘‘confused,’’ pp. 191, 200, 201, 206, 
236n. Cf. also ‘‘his absent-minded moments’’ (p. 258). 
10Prineeton, 1931, pp. 171-180. 
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criticism. My view that De Quincey’s personal experience with 


Kant ‘‘remained only skin-deep, the expression of a mood, a mo. ; 
ment’s despair and tedium’”’ is dismissed as ‘‘too absurd to require | 
refutation.’’"* And the conclusion that De Quincey was ignorant of 
the true Kantian position is called ‘‘scarcely less tenable than the ta 
one that his disappointment was only superficial.’”* But Mr, Prog. he 
tor himself has to admit that ‘‘De Quincey’s writings do not contain ‘“, 
even the most sketchy elucidation of Kant’s ideas’’* (though an ‘ 
exception is made for the chapter on ‘‘German Studies and Kant in 
in Particular’’), and that he gives a ‘‘ patently false characterization st 
of Kant and his philosophy.’’'* One passage, says Mr. Proctor, os 
‘*judged by itself, might seem proof positive that De Quincey did C 
not understand’’ the philosophy of Kant.® In the Appendix, Mr, hi 
C. D. Thorpe seems to confirm my own judgment, without ex. to 
pressly mentioning Mr. Proctor’s view or mine. He speaks even of fe 
the ‘‘humbug of defense mechanism’’ in De Quincey’s explanation d 
of Kant and asks whether we may ‘‘not believe that De Quincey - 
had himself found the Kantian theory a bit too elusive for his full p 
grasp and shrank from committing himself to elucidating its mys. e 
teries.’"° Mr. Thorpe quotes Mr. Eaton to the effect that De K 
Quincey ‘‘plays with Kant’s minor works or unessential ideas,” y 
and Mr. Dunn to the effect that ‘‘he failed to penetrate the essential m 
eore of speculation that constitutes the work of Kant.’”* James - 
Hutchison Stirling, who knew something of German philosophy, had p 
come to similar conclusions even more sharply expressed.'® f 
But there is no need to fortify my position by the authority of 
the only other close students of the question. It is sufficient to f 
point to the texts in which De Quincey confuses ‘‘transcendent” ti 
and ‘‘transcendental,’’ ‘‘transcendental’’ and a priori; speaks of is 
the categories as ‘‘large ideas’’; describes Kant as an ‘‘ Appolyon p 
mind’’ who propounds a ‘‘Ghoulish creed,’’ was ‘‘something of a 0 
11]bid., p. 180; Proctor, p. 29. e 
12Proctor, ibid. s 
181bid., p. 17. t 
147bid., p. 32. 
_ 15Ibid., p. 30. It is difficult to see why the passage should not be judged by % 
ee eibid., pp. 296-7. 
17Ibid., p. 290, quoting Eaton, op. cit., p. 312; Ibid., p. 294, quoting Wil- 
liam A. Dunn, Thomas De Quincey’s Relation to German Literature and Philos- d 
ophy (Strassburg, 1900), p. 115. a 
18°*De Quincey and Coleridge upon Kant’’ in Jerrold, Tennyson and P 


Macaulay, with other critical Essays, Edinburgh, 1868, pp. 172-224. 
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prute,’’ ‘‘never read a book in his life,’’ and ‘‘lied’’ to his King." 
Besides, the element of bluff and downright charlatanry in De 
Quincey ’s constant promises of elucidation, announcements of pro- 
found understanding, and disparagements of all other commen- 
tators, seems to me undeniable. De Quincey calmly declares that 
he has read ‘‘many hundreds’’ of commentators, but that none had 
“sneceeded in throwing a moonlight radiance upon Kant’s philos- 
ophy,’’ while he, of course, by one explanation will put ‘‘the reader 
in possession of Kant ’s system, as far as he [the reader] could under- 
stand it without an express and toilsome study.’’ De Quincey then 
announces an explanation of the meaning of Kant’s claim to a 
Copernican revolution, boasting that ‘‘no student of Kant . . can 
have known heretofore what consistent, what rational, interpretation 
to give to it: and, in candour, he ought to own himself my debtor 
‘for the light he will now receive.’’®® These boisterous promises and 
declamations which are never followed by any commensurate ac- 
complishment are sufficient to throw doubts on the enormous im- 
portance and depth which Mr. Proctor ascribes to De Quincey’s 
experience of Kant. Mr. Proctor’s argument that I give credit to 
Kleist for a ‘‘sincere reaction of pain and complaint’’ to Kant,”* 
which I deny to De Quincey, does not prove any inconsistency on 
my part. In Kleist we can trace the agonizing results of the clash 
with Kant, while De Quincey made nothing even of his misinter- 
pretations beyond vague hints at mysteries and professions of pro- 
found understanding. 

De Quincey’s relations to other philosophers were hardly more 
fruitful. Plato is attacked for the ‘‘Otaheitian carnival of licen- 
tious appetite’’ which he proposed for the guards of the Republic; 
is criticized for ‘‘mysticism’’ and ‘‘ vagueness of purpose’’; and his 
philosophy is surprisingly called ‘‘by no means remarkable for its 
opulence in ideas.’’”*? De Quincey ‘‘hated’’ Hobbes, disliked Locke, 
and tried to refute Hume on miracles. His references to Bacon, 
Spinoza and Descartes are quite perfunctory. Of Leibniz he seems 
to have known more.”* Fichte is mentioned several times; and the 


19Collected Writings, ed. Masson, I, 98-9, 155, vim, 90, 93, 104. 

20Ibid., 11, 87, 93, 96, 97. 

21Proctor, p. 29.—On Kleist and Kant, see, e.g., E. Cassirer, Kleist und 
die kantische Philosophie, Berlin, 1919, and T. 8. Stamm’s ‘‘Note on Kleist 
and Kant’’ in Studies in Honor of John Albrecht Walz (Lancaster, Pa, 1941, 
pp. 31-40). 
22Masson, vit, 46, 47, 81. P 
23Hobbes, Posthumous Works, 1, 101; Locke, Masson, x, 28ff., m1, 130, 1, 76; 
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essay on War relies heavily on the bellicose arguments of Fichte’s 
Begriff eines wahrhaften Krieges.** It was apparently pure chance 
that De Quincey discovered some of Coleridge’s plagiarisms from 
Schelling in a volume of Philosophical Writings which had been lent 
to him for a few hours. Hegel is only ‘‘the great master of the jm. 
penetrable.’’”*> But all these references do not prove any real study 
of the German idealist philosophers, nor do the writings of De 
Quincey show any traces of their influence, beyond the one borroy. 
ing from Fichte. 

De Quincey knew something of traditional logic. His papers on 
Sir William Hamilton show certainly a detailed acquaintance with 
logical conundrums, such as ‘‘ Achilles and the tortoise.’’ He refers 
to Hamilton’s quantification of the predicate and tells us there of 
his intention to translate and adapt for English readers Lambert’s 
New Organon.** Lambert, who was a precursor of Kant, a mediator 
between Locke and: Wolf,” is a rare name to meet in English litera. 
ture, but as nothing came of De Quincey’s plan we cannot tell how 
he would have solved his problem. As De Quincey has ‘“‘left us not 
so much as one essay of original speculation,’’ we must conclude, 
with Mr. Proctor, that he was ‘‘no philosopher.’’** Nor did he, it 
seems to me, give any evidence of close knowledge of any one 
philosopher or of the history of philosophy. His whole work in the 
field is that of a popularizer and disseminator of mostly peripheral 
ideas of the great philosophers. 

But, Mr. Proctor argues, De Quincey had a view of the world: he 
accepted a ‘‘Christian moral mysticism’’ which implied ‘‘an anti- 
intellectualist solution to the problem of knowledge’’ by stressing 
Hume, ibid., vil, 157ff.; Bacon, ibid., 11, 93. — Spinoza, ibid., 1v, 135.—Des- 
cartes, ibid., vill, 262. — Leibniz, ibid., v1, 92, x, 16. 

24Fichte, Masson I, 146, 111, 397, x, 430. According to Sehrt, op. cit., 39n., 
the postscript to the ‘‘ Essay on War’’ (Masson, vill, 393), contains disguised 
quotations from Fichte and ‘‘The Philosophy of Roman History’’ uses them 
again in a simplified form, (ibid., v1, 429f.). 

25Schelling, Masson, 11, 145, and later note 11, 226-8. The volume of Schelling 
is called Philosophische Schriften (Landshut, 1809), not Kleine Philosophische 
Werke. See my Kant in England, p. 96ff.,- Hegel, Masson, Iv, 314, x1, 399. 
The further mention (ibid., p. 464) is in the ‘‘Note on Tieck’’ which certainly 
is not by De Quincey, but by Julius Hare (see Hans Galinsky, ‘‘Is Thomas De 
Quineey the Author of the Love-Charm?’’, MLN, Lit [1937], 389-94.) 

26Masson, V, 338, 339. 

270n Lambert, see Otto Baensch, Johann Heinrich Lamberts Philosophie 
und se‘ne Stellung zu Kant, (Tiibingen, 1902), and E. Cassirer, Das Er- 
kenntnisproblem in der Philosophie und Wissenschaft der neueren Zeit, (Berlin, 
1922, 11, 534ff.). 
28Pp. 14, 17. 
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the evidence of the ‘‘understanding heart.’’*? No doubt, De Quincey 
was by training and conviction a believing and practising Angli- 
can. Atheists and deists aroused his hatred, and dissenters, Roman 
Catholics and Greek and Roman polytheists, his pity or contempt.*° 
But it is difficult to see why his position in a history of theology 
should be described as ‘‘Christian moral mysticism.’’ There is 
nothing mystical in the religion of the heart, nor in an argument 
for miracles as actual happenings of Biblical times, nor even in a 
defense of credo quia absurdum est.*! De Quincey’s religious beliefs 
are colored by his upbringing in an Evangelical environment. De 
Quincey knew, disliked, and satirized Mrs. Hannah More, but though 
he reacted against Evangelicalism, he preserved considerable re- 
gard for the whole revival of piety brought about by the move- 
ment.*? De Quincey showed some, though distant and cautious, 
interest in Edward Irving.** But obviously, in religious questions, 
he was most strongly influenced by Coleridge. Like Coleridge and 
many other contemporaries, he argued against the literal inspira- 
tion of the Bible.** This and his stress on the Chureh as a social 
institution separated him more and more from the Evangelicals. 
But he does not seem to have approved the Broad Church move- 
ment either, for he was critical of Dr. Arnold and was violently 
attacked by Julius Hare.** His bolder speculations which speak of 
Christianity as ‘‘advancing forever,’’ of its ‘‘infinite develop- 
ment,’’ put him in the neighborhood of Newman, whose argument 
in the Essay on the Development of Christian Doctrine he accepted, 
though otherwise he does not show any sympathy with the Trac- 
tarian movement.*® His strongest religious experiences seem to flow 
from the contemplation of the infinities of space and time, but his 
stress on the Church seems to have largely social and political rea- 
sons. He belongs to the romantic conservatives such as Southey and 
Coleridge, who hoped for an ultimate establishment of a theocracy 
on earth. 

Christianity is viewed by De Quincey as an 


‘ 


‘organ of political 





29Tbid., pp. 43, 46, 50. 
800n deism ef. Masson, x1, 82f.; or judgment on Thomas Paine, v, 79. 
31Jbid., vil, 157, vil, 178. 
827bid., XIV, 94-131, 11, 129, v, 24-31. 
33] bid., 1, 121-25. 
84] bid., vill, 264-6. 
35]bid., x1, 101f., 11, 243. Julius Hare, ‘‘S. T. Coleridge and the English 
Opium-eater,’’ British Magazine, vil (1835), 15-27. 
86Masson, VIII, 208, 309, 289-90. 
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movement’’ which might even lead, ‘‘if Christianity shall have 
traversed the earth and reorganized the structure of society,’”* to 
the abolition of war. At the same time De Quincey is an enthusiastic 
defender of war in the present age, especially if it is waged as a 
crusade against the forces of darkness or in the interest of the 
British Empire, for De Quincey the torchbearer of Christianity. 
De Quincey’s political views are obviously in agreement with those 
of Burke, whom he admired as the greatest mind of the eighteenth 
century,*® and the romantic conservatives, with whom he hated the 
ideas of the French revolution, exulted in the fall of Napoleon as 
in the restoration of Christianity, and in concreto approved of most 
Tory politics including even the Peterloo massacre.*? But De 
Quincey more strongly than Coleridge has faith in progress, refutes 
the view that ‘‘the human race is on the downgrade,’’ lauds even 
railroads among the ‘‘increased possibilities of sympathy in the 
present age’’ and generally shares a social optimism even though 
he knows that Christianity is ‘‘but in its infant stages’’ and that ‘‘a 
long time will be needed before we see God.’’** Any one of these 
ideas is commonplace enough. But the whole position is rather pe- 
culiar precisely because De Quincey, on the one hand, keeps away 
from the speculative implications of Coleridge’s political philos- 
ophy ; and, on the other, manages to hold a good many progressivist 
notions. Most surprising is his sincere belief in Ricardo’s theory of 
political economy which De Quincey expounded as the ultimate 
truth, a solution ‘‘deduced from the understanding itself, standing 
upon an eternal basis.’’*? De Quincey disparaged Southey, Words- 
worth and Coleridge for their views on economics** without ap- 
parently sensing the materialistic and liberalistic (in the sense of 
laissez faire) implications of Ricardo’s theories. This is possibly 
another fundamental contradiction in De Quincey, but I think it is 
more correctly described as further evidence of how loosely De 


37[bid., VII, 236, 369-97. 

38E.g., ‘‘the power constitutes the title’’ (vi, 429) about the English in 
India. Praise of ‘‘Carnage, God’s Daughter,’’ vil, 392. ‘‘The True Justifica- 
tion of War’’ in Posthumous Works, 1, 135f. 

39On Burke, Masson, x1, 35-40, x, 114. 

40For details, see Sehrt, op. cit., and Charles Pollitt, De Quincey’s Editorship 
of the Westmoreland Gazette, Kendal, 1890. 

41°“Ts the Human Race on the Downgrade?’’, Posthumous Works, 1, 180ff.; 
‘‘Increased Possibilities of Sympathy in the Present Age,’’ ibid., 1, 165ff., 
170, 11, 228. 
42Masson, II, 340, 11, 432ff., and 1x, passim. 
43] bid., 11, 341, 344-45, v, 189. 
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Quincey held his opinions, how rarely he saw through their implica- 
tions and how little system there was in his agile and nimble mind. 

His attitude towards nature seems to put him again in the 
neighborhood of the romantic metaphysicians. Mr. Proctor finds 
De Quincey’s meaning ‘‘puzzling, whenever he introduces his 
favorite notion of hieroglyphies.’’** But there is nothing more com- 
monplace and widespread at that time than the idea of nature as a 
language of symbols. We find it in Coleridge, in Carlyle and Emer- 
son; it permeates the German romanticists such as Novalis, Jean 
Paul, Schelling ; and it could be traced back in various forms to the 
eighteenth century, to Schiller, Herder, Hamann, Hemsterhuis, St. 
Martin, and, of course, Swedenborg, Berkeley, and Béhme. It must 
be derived ultimately from the Neoplatonic nature philosophy of the 
Renaissance and even from the Pre-Socraties.*® It is not very clear 
how firmly De Quincey himself believed in this ‘‘great alphabet of 


~ nature.’’ The essay on “‘ Modern Superstition’’ (1840) which refers 


to the ‘‘interesting speculations’’ of Novalis on this subject,** con- 
siders its literal interpretation a superstition which De Quincey 
labels ‘‘Ovidian,’’ but other passages such as the fanciful interpre- 
tation of the nebula Orion leave hardly any doubt that De Quincey 
held that ‘‘universal signs are diffused through nature,’”’ that na- 
ture, in the sense of Berkeley, is the ‘‘visual language of God.’’4* 
Thus, De Quincey’s ideas on philosophy, theology and natural 
philosophy cannot be described as original: De Quincey rather mir- 
rors different tendencies of his time. He has no original view of his 
own and certainly cannot be called an originator of philosophical 
ideas. 

But, of course, the main claims made for De Quincey’s thought 
refer to his theory of literature. On some points Mr. Proctor is 
modest enough in his demands. He recognizes that De Quincey 
“eontributed nothing whatever’’ to the theory of Imagination and 
that it is ‘‘impossible to credit De Quincey with much originality in 


44P, 70. 

45On hieroglyphics in nature ef. Novalis, Schriften, ed. P. Kluckhohm (Leip- 
zig, 1928), 1, 7, 22, 30, 31; m1, 170; Charles F. Harrold, Carlyle and German 
Thought (New Haven, 1934), pp. 106-7; J. Warren Beach, The Concept of 
Nature in Nineteenth-Century Poetry (New York, 1936), pp. 302, 308; A. Gode- 
von Aesch, Natural Science in German Romanticism (New York, 1941), p. 219. 
Karl Joel, Der Ursprung der Naturphilosophie aus dem Geiste der Mystik 
(Jena, 1906), traces the idea back to antiquity. De Quincey knew an ardent 
Swedenborgian, the Rev. John Clowes, in his youth (ef. Masson, 11, 118.) 
46Masson, vill, 410 . 
47Ibid., vil, 411, 18-20. 
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his theory of style.’’ He knows that little is original in De Quip. 
cey’s pronouncements on genius, though surprisingly enough he 
makes an exception for ‘‘the striking concept that in genius the 
whole man is speaking.’’** Surely the idea that genius is the whole 
man, while talent is partial, is one of the commonplaces of the long 
trend of European speculations on genius. If we open Jean Paul’s 
Vorschule der Aesthetik, a book highly praised by De Quincey, 
and read the chapter on genius, we get little else but an elaboration 
of the view propounded by De Quincey. ‘‘In Genius all powers of 
the soul stand in bloom,’’ while ‘‘talent is only partial,” an. 
nounces Jean Paul, and draws a contrast between genius similar to 
an Aeolian harp and talent similar to one string on a clavichord.” 
I am not prepared to trace the idea back into history: bit Kant’s 
concept of genius in the Critique of Judgement is that of a union 
of all mental faculties, a consensus and harmony of imagination 
and understanding. Adelung, a good commonplace rationalist, 
speaks of genius as ‘‘man in which all kinds of both of the lower 
and the higher powers of the soul are together in an equally high 
degree,’’ and this Leibnizian terminology seems to go back to Baum. 
garten’s Aesthetica.°' More loosely the conception of genius as the 
whole man is connected with the Renaissance womo wniversale, 
Certainly, De Quincey did not tell us anything new about genius. 

But the most interesting and novel claims are put forward for 
De Quincey as a literary historian or rather as a theorist of literary 
history. Mr. Proctor ascribes to him ‘‘a profound grasp of what 
may be called the organie conception of literature,’’ and says that 
‘‘it is De Quincey’s distinction to have enunciated more forcibly 
and consistently than any of his contemporaries the general prin- 
ciple of the organic relation between the literature of any nation 
and period and the culture and society of which it is an expression.” 
De Quincey’s general conception is, according to Mr. Proctor, 
‘‘well advanced for his day, modern and scientific.’’ 

Specifically, his theory of the difference between pagan and 
Christian literature ‘‘remains a highly interesting application of 
the organic principle, and perhaps the most original aspect of his 

48Pp. 158, 164, 226. 

49Masson, XI, 267, 270. 

50Vorschule der Aesthetik, Simmtliche Werke (Berlin, 1841), xvi, 48, 56. 

51Critique of Judgement, paragraph 49. Kant, Werke (Akademie-ausgabe) 
v, 316-317. Adelung, quoted in Grimm’s Worterbuch, p. 3422 (under Genie). 


Cf. also Alfred Baumler, Kants Kritik der Urteilskraft, Vol. I (no more pub- 
lished), Halle, 1923. 
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theory of literature.’”** To substantiate these claims, Mr. Proctor 
relies mainly on two passages: one from the ‘‘Poetry of Pope’’ 
(1848) which asserts that there is a social evolution, which is in- 
evitable and necessary and which is mirrored in the history of lit- 
erature as it passed from dealing with elementary affections and 
passions to depicting society and manners.** The other passage 
comes from the Autobiography (from a section first printed in 
1835). There De Quincey argues against the distinction of classical 
and romantic literature, which he wants to replace by one between 
ancient and Christian. The main distinction between antiquity and 
Christianity De Quincey sees in the different attitude toward death. 
The pagan is full of gloomy uncertainties and thus tries to veil and 
disguise the idea of death: the Christian faces its horrors firmly as 
he believes in resurrection. De Quincey claims that he has ‘‘ascer- 
tained the two great and opposite laws under which the Grecian 
and the English tragedy has each separately developed itself,’’** 
and fortifies his contrast by calling Greek tragedy ‘‘sculpturesque’’ 
and English tragedy ‘‘picturesque.’’®® 

All this ‘‘we have heard before.’’ The idea of a contrast between 
picturesque modern literature and sculpturesque Greek literature 
occurs in Coleridge, who derived it from August Wilhelm Schlegel, 
who, in turn, acknowledges indebtedness to the forgotten eighteenth- 
century Dutch Platonist Hemsterhuis.°® The twist De Quincey 
gives to the distinction between Romantic and Classical by stressing 
the Christian element in modern literature is also nothing new. It 
is rather surprising that De Quincey disparages both Schlegels 
systematically’ and, in this very context, merely acknowledges that 
they have ‘‘barely indicated’’ the distinction of Classical and Ro- 
mantic but are ‘‘not entitled to credit for any discovery at all.’’ 
“‘Beyond this, neither the German nor the French disputers on the 
subject have talked to any profitable purpose’’ and ‘‘no one step 
has been made in advance, up to this day’’®* in the whole dispute. 
But De Quincey’s account of the views of the Schlegels is surely 





52P, 167-68, 176. 

53Masson, XI, 60-62. 

547bid., 11, 72-4. 

55Ibid., x, 315. 

56Coleridge, Shakespearean Criticism, ed. T. M. Raysor, 1, 176, 222, 11, 159, 
262; A. W. Schlegel, Uber dramatische Kunst und Literatur (Heidelberg, 
1808), 1, 13-16. On Hemsterhuis and Schlegel, see O. Walzel, Wechselseitige 
Erhellung der Kiinste (Berlin, 1917), pp. 32-33. 
57Masson, 11, 74, 1v, 417, 428, vill, 92, X, 42-44, 122, 127, 350, x1, 160-63, 227. 
58[bid., 11, 73-74. 
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quite misleading and greatly exaggerates the difference between 
his views and theirs, on this point. Both in August Wilhelm and jn 
Friedrich Schlegel, Christianity is made to be the distinguishing 
sign of romantic literature, and in both series of lectures there are 
full discussions of the influence of Christianity in marking the main 
break in the history of civilization and literature.®® The idea that 
the distinction between Romantic and Classical is caused by the 
introduction of Christianity is so obvious and so general that it 
would be difficult to find anybody who discussed the question and 
ignored it. Still, De Quincey must be aiming at some difference 
from the usual view. I venture the theory that he took over the 
discussion of the question in Jean Paul’s Vorschule der Aesthetik, 
There, in the first edition, Jean Paul had said that ‘‘the origin and 
character of the whole modern poetry can be derived so easily 
from Christianity, that one could call romantic poetry just as well 
Christian,’’°° and had proceeded to contrast the sensuous finite 
world of antiquity with the spiritual infinity of Christianity. In 
the second edition, Jean Paul shows that the distinction between 
Romantie and Classical is not a formal one. As Bouterwek had 
argued in his Aesthetik, the Greek spirit can express itself in irreg- 
ular forms. Neither does the Romantic consist in the mixture of 
the serious or even tragic with the comic: such a mixture can be 
found in Aristophanes.“ De Quincey thus apparently identified the 
Schlegels, whose main books had, of course, appeared only since the 
first edition of Jean Paul’s and Bouterwek’s Aesthetik, with 
Bouterwek’s view of a purely formal distinction and uses Jean 
Paul’s argument against Bouterwek as if it were directed against 
the Schlegels. He elsewhere denies to antiquity a sense of the 
infinities and ‘‘what is worse the moral infinities.’’*? But whatever 
the exact derivation of De Quincey’s ideas, the association of Chris- 

59A. W. Schlegel, op. cit., 1, 13; Friedrich Schlegel, Geschichte der alten und 
neuen Literatur, Simmtliche Werke (Wien, 1846), u, 6ff. 

60Jean Paul, op. cit., pp. 94, 101. 

61[bid., p. 95; Friedrich Bouterwek in his Aesthetik (Leipzig, 1806, 1, 244) 
ealls romantic art originally enthusiastic (‘‘schwirmerisch’’) and overloaded 
with what is called style (‘‘und iiberladen mit dem, was Styl heisst’’). He 
disapproves of attempts to reduce the whole history of literature to a contrast 
of the Greek and the Romantie and opposes a revival of the Romantic. All 
modern art is, according to him ‘‘classical Romanticism,’’ a synthesis of the 
Greek and the Medieval (pp. 239-40). The text is completely changed in the 
second edition (Géttingen, 1815, pp. 226-33). It now contains no trace of the 
formalism with which Bouterwek was charged by Jean Paul. The new discus- 
sion includes the statement that ‘‘die Seele der romantischen Kunstschénheit 


ist das Christenthum’”’ (p. 230). 
62Posthumous Works, 1, 279. 
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tian and Romantic was firmly established in German discussions and 
cannot be claimed as original for De Quincey. 

There remains, however, the use De Quincey makes of the differ- 
ent attitude toward death of classical antiquity and Christianity 
which seems so original to Mr. Proctor.® Jean Paul refers to it only 
in passing when he says that ‘‘on German coffins one would have 
never painted the merry, exuberant groups of the ancient urns and 
sarcophagi as the Greeks and even the gloomy Etruscans did.’’* 
But in Jean Paul this is only a distant echo of a long and very 
prominent debate. Lessing and Herder wrote papers with the title 
‘““Wie die Alten den Tod gebildet,’’ and their results reverberate in 
poems of Goethe and Novalis and even Mrs. Browning and Gautier.® 
With arguments based on a study of sarcophagi, Lessing elaborately 
refuted the view that the skeleton was the classical symbol of 
death, the view propounded by Spence in Polymetis and supported 
by Lessing’s main enemy Klotz. Lessing shows that either a genius 
putting out a torch or Sleep and Death as twin brothers appear on 
ancient tombs, and hopes that Christians will give up the terrible 
skeleton.*° Herder gave a psychological interpretation of the 
classical conception which is identical with De Quincey’s view: 
‘The ancients did not want to imagine death but wanted to prevent 
us from thinking of him.’’® Schiller’s poem ‘‘ Die Gétter Griechen- 
lands’’ (1788), in its nostalgie glorification of classical mythology, 
then sentimentalizes the ancient conception : 

Damals [i.e. in antiquity] trat kein grissliches Gerippe 
Vor das Bett des Sterbenden. Ein Kuss 
Nahm das letzte Leben von der Lippe! 


Still und traurig senkt’ ein Genius 
Seine Fackel.6s 


63sP, 176. 

64Jean Paul, op. cit., p. 105. 

ssLessing, ‘‘Wie die Alten den Tod “gebildet’’ (1769) in Werke, ed. J. 
Petersen and W. v. Oshausen (Leipzig, n. d.), xvi, 309-57; Herder, ‘‘ Wie die 
Alten den Tod gebildet’’ (1786) in Werke (ed. B. Suphan) xv, 429ff.; 
Schiller, ‘‘Die Gotter Griechenlands’’ (1788); Goethe, ‘‘Die Geschwister,’’ 
Werke (Weimarer Ausgabe), 11, 124, and ‘‘ Venetianische Epigramme,’’ No. 1, 
ibid., p. 307; Novalis, Fifth ‘‘ Hymne an die Nacht,’’ Schriften, loc. cit., 1, 59- 
64; Mrs. Browning, ‘‘The Dead Pan’’ (1844), and Théophile Gautier, 
‘*Buchers et Tombeaux’’ in Emaux et Camées (1852). On Germans, see Walter 
Rehm, Der Todcsgedanke in der deutschen Dichtung vom Mittelalter bis zur 
Romantik (Halle, 1928), esp. p. 375n. 

6860p. cit., p. 356-57. 

6870p. cit., p. 450. 

68Werke, Sikularausgabe, ed. E. von der Hellen, 1, 158. I quote the first ver- 
re’ The 1803 version replaces the last two lines by: ‘‘seine Fackel senkt’ ein 

nius.’? 
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Obviously De Quincey knew of this debate. He himself translateq 
Laokoon, which in a note contained a first sketch of Lessing’s view. 
He says that ‘‘he found Schiller and Goethe applauding the better 
taste of the ancients’’ and that he had heard Coleridge approving 
of this German sentiment, an obvious allusion to Schiller’s poem 
and to Goethe’s enthusiastic praise of Lessing’s argument in 
Dichtung und Wahrheit.”” De Quincey’s individual contribution 
seems then to be reduced to his judging differently of the value of 
the two symbols. In contrast to Lessing, Schiller, and Goethe, he 
disapproves of the ancient view and praises the Christian who could 
face the corruptions and other ‘‘dishonors’”*' of the grave in serene 
hope. There is, I think, no reason why he could not have arrived 
at his conclusion independently, given his Christian outlook and his 
whole strong anti-Hellenism apparent in his discussions of Greek 
religion and literature, throughout his writings. But it is striking 
that the fifth Hymne an die Nacht of Novalis, whom De Quincey 
had read, contains an answer to Schiller’s poem in terms very 
similar to De Quincey’s thought. The ancients, Novalis says, suf- 
fered from the fear of death for which there was no consolation, 
while Christ revealed eternal Life in Death, is himself Death and 
makes us whole.”* 

Thus, even here, De Quincey was completely anticipated by the 
German romanticists — or rather a certain group among them — 
who reacted like De Quincey against the glorification of pagan an- 
tiquity. In Germany where — with Winckelmann, Schiller, Goethe, 
and Hodlderlin — pagan antiquity had become a fervid cult, this 
reaction was extremely sharp. An anti-Hellenism arose which 
exalted medieval Christianity at the expense of antiquity, or gave 
to Greek antiquity a Christian interpretation which stressed its 
mystical, Oriental elements and saw in Sophocles an anticipation of 
Christ. We can trace this development even in such an ardent 
Grecian as Friedrich Schlegel, who, reacting against his early en- 
thusiasm, stressed more and more the insufficiency and even falsity 
of the Greek view of nature and God, the destiny of man and the 
origin of the world, and later came to see only the dark sides of 


69Lessing, Werle, loc. cit., Iv, 346n. De Quincey’s translation leaves out 
section X completely. His section X (Masson, x1, 204) corresponds to Lessing’s 
XII. 

70Masson, 11, 73; Goethe, Dichtung und Wahrheit, 8th book, Werke, (Wei- 
marer Ausgabe) Erste Abteilung, Vol. 27, pp. 165-66. 
71Masson, II, 73. 
72S8chriften, loc. cit., 1, 60-62. 
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Greek life and the lack of hope in Greek religion.”* Others like 
Adam Miiller criticized the Greek drama for its lack of reconcilia- 
tion and victory over death or any real transfiguration of the hero, 
as only Christ broke the power of death.”* The painter Runge con- 
trasted the Sistine Madonna of Raphael with a head of Jupiter in 
order to show that Love and Life came into the world only through 
Christianity.”* Classical philology and archeology began to support 
these views. Even such an extremely sober and technical scholar as 
Boeckh in his Public Economy of Athens, a book known to De 
Quincey, came to the conclusion that ‘‘with the exception of a few 
great spirits who lived in a world of their own, the mass [of the 
Athenian people] were deprived of love and comfort which only a 
purer religion has infused into the hearts of men.’’** Besides, a 
complete reinterpretation of classical antiquity was attempted. 
Symbolic mythology represented by Creuzer and the rising Oriental 
philology began to discover a priestly, religious, archaic Greece: 
the interest in the Eleusinian mysteries was widespread and deep 
and reached even Schelling and Hegel. The way was being paved 
for the tragic Dionysiae conception of Greece which we know best 
from Nietzsche’s fervid exposition.”7 

The history of English nineteenth-century Hellenism and anti- 
Hellenism is less clear, partly because it has not been explored in 
all its aspects.”* Hellenism never reached the fever heat nor com- 
manded the influence it had in Germany, though we must not for- 
get that there was a nostalgic Hellenism in the eighteenth century, 
which culminated in Landor, Byron, Shelley, and Keats. But even 


78Friedrich Schlegel, Sammtliche Werke, loc. cit., 1, 44, 50, XIII, 232-34. 

74Adam Miiller, ‘‘Vom religidsen Charakter der griechischen Bihne’’ 
(1808) quoted in Walter Rehm, Griechentum und Gocthezeit, (Leipzig, 1936), 
p. 299. 

75Quoted ibid. from Ausgewdahlte Briefe, Berlin, 1913. 

76Masson, I, 180 n., v1, 60. Posthumous works, 1, 259. — Die Staatshaushaltung 
der Athener (Berlin, 1817), 11, 159. An English translation by George Corn- 
wallis Lewis, 2 vols. London, 1828. i 

7Cf. Rehm, Griechentum und Goethezcit, loc. cit., pp. 512-515, Hegel as a 
young man wrote a poem, ‘‘Eleusis.”’ The brother of Novalis, Karl von 
Hardenberg, is the author of a novel Die Pilgrimschaft nach Eleusis (1804). 
Schelling’s Uber die Gottheiten von Samothrace (1815) was used by Coleridge 
(ef. W. K. Pfeiler, ‘‘ Coleridge and Schelling’s Treatise on the Samothracian 
deities,’’ in MLN, Lit [1937], 162-5.) 

78Douglas Bush, Mythology and the Romantic Tradition (Cambridge, Mass., 
1936) and Stephen A. Larrabee, English Bards and Grecian Marbles (New 
York, 1943) discuss aspects of the problem very fully. Hedwig Luise Gliicks- 
mann, Die Gegeniiberstellung von Antile-Christentum in der englischen Lit- 
eratur des 19. Jahrhunderts (Hannover, 1932) concerns Swinburne and Pater. 
De Quincey is not mentioned. 
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when these poets were anti-Christian, their opposition to Christi. 
anity was rarely definitely Greek and pagan as in Germany. Thys 
anti-Hellenism never assumed or needed to assume the violence of 
the German reaction. When there were objections to the cult of 
antiquity they were either inspired by motives which could he 
ealled pietistic, as in Mrs. Browning’s ‘‘Dead Pan,’’ conceived as 
an answer to Schiller’s ‘‘Gotter Griechenlands,’’ or by fervent 
admiration of modern progress as in Macaulay. English medieval. 
ism was either picturesque and antiquarian as in Scott or political 
as in Carlyle and Ruskin, who glorified the stability and organic 
order of the medieval system. Also the Tractarian movement can 
scarcely be described as motivated by special hostility to Hellenism, 
De Quincey, in the fury and violence of his anti-Hellenism, is, it 
seems, exceptional in the English context, and much of his fervor 
may be explained by his thinking frequently in terms of dislike for 
German Hellenism. Possibly also paganism was associated for him 
with eighteenth-century materialism and the cult of antiquity dur. 
ing the French Revolution. His position is thus, on this point, 
parallel to that of Chateaubriand, who in his Génie du Christianisme 
wrote a whole poetics of Christianity, arguing for the superiority of 
Christian to classical poetry. But De Quincey names Chateav- 
briand as an ‘‘elegant sentimentalist’’ only in passing, and then in 
the same breath with Florian,”® and was on the whole so unsym- 
pathetic to French literature that one cannot assume any closer 
acquaintance with the parallel development in France which also 
there led to a Christian anti-Hellenism or a growing stress on the 
irrational and romantic elements of antiquity, e.g., in Maurice de 
Guérin.*° 

De Quincey’s fury is directed against the classical gods, and the 
implications of Greek religion. According to him, the Greek gods 
inspired only blind terror, and were feared as ‘‘public nuisances” 
and ‘‘rattlesnakes.’’ The gods were mortal, had a dark murderous 
nature. Greek religion was a degrading influence. Beyond its 
ritual, there was nothing at all. All the moral theories of antiquity 
(and De Quincey admired Stoicism as next best to Christianity) 
were utterly disjoined from religion. The ancients thus never 


79Masson, x, 121. 
8oRené Canat, La Renaissance de la Gréce antique (1820-1850), Paris, 1911. 
Cf. the excellent comments and the further literature on French Hellenism in 
Henri Peyre, L’Influence des littératures antiques sur la littérature frangaise 
moderne, New Haven, 1941. 
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prayed properly, penitential feelings were unknown to them; in 
short, they could not conceive of spirituality, or even of ordinary 
charity. The Greek tragic poets were the only rays of moral light 
in the pagan darkness. But their tragedies are conceived of by De 
Quincey as almost statuesque tableaux vivants which show no real 
struggle and represent ‘‘a life within life: a life sequestered into 
some far-off slumbering state having the severe tranquillity of 
Hades; a life symbolized by the marble life of sculpture: but utterly 
out of all symmetry and proportion to the realities of that human 
life which we moderns take up as the basis of our Tragic drama.’’®? 
De Quincey, in his writings on the Greek drama, carries the 
Schlegelian parallel between Greek sculpture and Greek drama to 
fantastic lengths. Also, in his conception of Greek religion he is 
bound by an unhistorical assumption of a complete gulf between 
pre-Christian religion and Christianity. This explains his perverse 
essay on the Essenes whose very existence as a sect separate from 
Christianity is denied, and his attitude to the ancient mysteries such 
as the Eleusinian, which he calls ‘‘humbug’’ and ‘‘mean hoaxes.’’ ** 
The scholarly artillery for these arguments is drawn from contem- 
porary German mythologists: especially from Lobeck and Otfried 
Miiller. Lobeck was a rationalist who attacked the romantic sym- 
bolistic interpretation of Greek mythology; Otfried Miiller ex- 
pounded the idea of the rise of Greek mythology from local legends, 
on the analogy of folklore in Germany.* 

In every way, De Quincey’s view of Greek religion was unhis- 
torical, as it denied a continuity between religions and the univer- 
sality of the religious experience. His views om other questions of 
classical philology were equally anti-romantic, e.g., his attack on 
the Wolfian theory of the collective authorship of the Homeric 


81Masson, VIII, 210, 213, 214, 217, 218, 222, 227, 302. 

82Jbid., vil, 59, x, 359. The whole ‘‘ Theory of Greek Tragedy,’’ (1840) of 
which De Quincey claims that ‘‘no man has attempted the solution’’ (x, 344), 
is little more than a paraphrase of the third lecture of A. W. Schlegel’s Von 
dramatischer Kunst und Literatur. The view that Greek drama is purely 
sculpturesque is also expounded in the paper on Antigone (x, 360-388), which 
contains the surprising assertion that the whole subject of Greek drama is 
‘“res integra, almost unbroken ground’’ (xX, 371 n.). 

83°¢The Essenes’’ (1840) in vit, 101-172; vim, 191ff. 

84Masson, I, 372, vil, 45, 199, 252. For a discussion of contemporary research 
in Greek mythology, see Otto Gruppe, Geschichte der klassischen Mythologie 
und Religionsgeschichte, Leipzig, 1921. On Lobeck, p. 150f. On Miiller, p. 
157ff. 
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epics. There he again depended on ammunition from German 
scholars: from Voss, Ilgen, and especially Nitzsch.*° 

Even though De Quincey thought of himself as the ‘‘second Greek 
scholar in the country’’ and never shook off the fascination of 
antiquity, he really represents an extreme Christian reaction which 
wanted to widen the gulf towards classical antiquity. 

We still have left untouched De Quincey’s ideas on social evolu. 
tion in relation to literature and the necessary passage from a 
poetry of passion to a literature of manners. Its derivation is very 
different from the passage on Christian vs. classical poetry. That 
had associated De Quincey with conservative, Christian romanti- 
cism, though some of the anti-classical arguments seemed to be 
strongly tinctured by rationalism. This is, however, merely an 
echo of eighteenth-century speculations on the development of 
society and literature. The idea that poetry developed from an age 
in which it expressed elemental passions to an age in which it 
rather reflected society and manners is one of the hoariest common. 
places of eighteenth-century criticism. It is part and parcel of the 
viewpoint which we are accustomed to label primitivism. It was, 
e.g., elaborated in Condillae’s Traité sur l’Art d’écrire, which 
contrasts the age of vivid impression and imagination with the 
modern age of analysis, taste and criticism.** In England Bishop 
Hurd took up the view in his dialogue Of the Golden Age of Queen 
Elizabeth; and Thomas Warton’s History of English Poetry, the 
standard book even in De Quincey’s time, is permeated by such a 
psychological assumption, that the growth of the reasoning power 
dries up the sources of imagination.** Warton was extremely in- 
fluential, and his outline was taken over practically by every writer 
on the history of English literature who preceded De Quincey.® 
To quote only one example: Hazlitt’s Lectures on the English Poets 
and on the English Comic Writers are constructed around a similar 


85‘ Homer and the Homeridae’’ in Masson, vI, 7-95. Most of the arguments 
seem to come from Gregor Wilhelm Nitzsch’s (1790-1861) contributions to the 
Allgemeine Encyclopaedie (see Masson, vi, 16). De Quincey knew also Karl 
Ilgen’s edition of the Homeric hymns (ibid., v1, 30-32). Some account of these 
scholars is in J. E. Sandys, History of Classical Scholarship (Cambridge, 1908), 
Ill, 63-4, 105, ete. 

86See Gustave Lanson, ‘‘Les idées littéraires de Condillac’’ in Etudes 
d’histoire littéraire, Paris, 1929, pp. 210-223. I leave the difficult question of 
the origin of these ideas (possibly in Vico) for later discussion. 

87Cf. my Rise of English Literary History (Chapel Hill, 1941), pp. 191, 194. 

8sCf. my ‘‘Carlyle and the Philosophy of History’’ PQ, xx, 63-64 (Jan- 
uary 1944). 
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in scheme which distinguishes, e.g., the imaginative comedy of 

Shakespeare from the comedy of manners of the Restoration.*® De 
k Quincey’s special wrath against the term ‘‘French school’’ in Eng- 
if lish literature is also nothing new. The term ‘‘school of France’’ 


h was used by Thomas Gray in his scheme of a History of English 

Poetry, and was frequently attacked, e.g., by Southey, who in his 
1- Specimens of the Later English Poets (1807) objected to the classi- 
a fication of the English poets into alien schools because it implies that 
y ‘“we have no school of our own.’”° Southey, motivated like De 
t Quincey by patriotism and a dislike for the French strengthened 


sé 


\- by the Napoleonie wars, argued for a ‘‘costume and character of 
e our own,’’ for the ‘‘homegrowth’’ of English poetry, though he did 
n not go to the length of denying French influence on the Restoration 
f and the eighteenth century as De Quincey did. 

e The idea of close relationships between the evolution of literature 
t and society is, of course, old and dates back at least to classical 
. antiquity, to discussions like those in Longinus on the influence 
J of liberty on letters, which were revived by Milton and Shaftesbury 
and were common in the eighteenth century.°? Also the conception 
that this evolution is somehow fatal and necessary is by no means 
modern: it is implied in the old analogy of the evolution of society 
) on the pattern of an individual’s development from youth through 
maturity to old age. We find this idea, e.g., in Florus, and in 
} Aristotle’s Poetics there is the suggestion of a necessary evolution 
of a genre: tragedy grows and reaches a certain stage of perfec- 
tion.** The idea of cyclical progress also was well known to an- 
tiquity..* De Quincey refers to Velleius Paterculus, whom even 
Ascham had quoted long ago in this context. Hume formulated the 
theory most clearly: ‘‘When the arts and sciences come to perfec- 
tion in any state, from that moment they naturally, or rather 
necessarily decline, and seldom or never revive in that nation, where 








89Hazlitt, Works, ed. P. P. Howe, v, 82, vi, 37. 

29Specimens of the Later English Poets, 1806, 1, xvii. 

*1William Cowper, Works, ed. R. Southey, 1836. 11, 116, 126. 

82Longinus, On the Sublime, ch. 44. 

%Florus, Epitome of Roman History, 1, 1. (Loeb ed., 1929, pp. 6-8). 
Aristotle, Poetics, ch. 1V. 

94On cyclical progress ef. Clara Marburg, Sir William Temple (New Haven, 
1922), pp. 43ff.; E. Spranger, ‘‘Die Kulturzyklentheorie und das Problem des 
Kulturverfalls’’ in Sitzungsberichte der preussischen Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften (Berlin, 1926); F. J. Teggart, ‘‘A Problem in the History of Ideas,’’ 
Journal of the History of Ideas, 1 (1940), 494ff. 
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they formerly flourished.’”* De Quincey also knows an alternation 
of productive and incubative periods: the idea of an oscillation 
which was very widespread at that time. We find it in Goethe, in 
Carlyle, in the Saint-Simonians and in many English authors, 

De Quincey’s ideas seem to me merely echoes of widely-known 
developmental schemes of the eighteenth century, which are bagi. 
eally rationalistic and @ priori in their mechanical rigidity ang 
abstractness. One striking example may fortify this conclusion, 
In 1818 William Roscoe, known to De Quincey personally, de. 
livered the opening discourse of the Liverpool Royal Institution, 
‘‘On the Origin and Vicissitudes of Literature, Science, and Art, 
and their Influence on the Present State of Society.’’ This is a stiff 
oration of a man steeped in eighteenth-century ideas, who does not 
pretend to originality but rather tries to survey accepted opinions, 
He refuses to admit theories either of a continual decline or 
progress. He rejects the widespread theory of the decisive influ- 
ence of climate. He argues elaborately against the idea of necessary 
eycles, which seems to him merely a statement of fact which leaves 
the question of causal explanation untouched. His solution is the 
influence of society, the ‘‘unceasing operation of moral causes.”’ In 
practice he then discusses the effects of government and ends with 
recommending ‘‘rational liberty, the continuance of public tran- 
quillity, successful industry and national prosperity,’’ as the cir- 
eumstanees which will bring about continuous improvements in 
literature. There, in a small compass, the theories of the time are 
surveyed: the relations between literature and society, the idea 
of a necessary development which is either decline or progress 
or cyclical progress. No German is ever alluded to, though 
Tiraboschi, Andres, Dubos, and Hume are named and quoted.” 
There is thus no reason to describe this group of ideas as the 
‘‘organie conception of literature’’ and to call it ‘‘the principal 
flower of German romantic criticism’’ and, almost in the same 
breath, to praise it as ‘‘ well advanced for De Quincey’s day, modern 
and scientific.’”** What has been called the ‘‘organology’’ of Ger- 


95Velleius Paterculus, Historiae Romanae, Lib. I, xvii, 6. Loeb ed., 1924, 
p. 44; R. Ascham, Scholemaster in English Works, ed. W. A. Wright (London, 
1904), p. 256; D. Hume, ‘‘Essay on the Rise and Progress of the Arts and 
Sciences,’’ in Essays (ed. Green and Grose) 1, 195. 

96Masson, X, 196ff., 202. Cf. ‘‘Carlyle and the Philosophy of History,”’ 
PQ, xxx (1944), 63-65. 

97Roscoe’s oration in The Pamphleteer, x1 (1818), 508-35; De Quincey on 
Roscoe, Masson, I, 127-29. 
98Pp. 167-68. 
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man romanticism has distinct features which set it off from eight- 
eenth-century ideas of development: its concept of evolution is very 
different from that of the eighteenth century, or that of positivistic 
sociology. It is not a complex of complications of psychological 
processes, but the evolution of individualities and individual total- 
ities which have a single center, such as the Volksgeist..° In De 
Quincey no use is made of these ideas, and whenever he encounters 
some of their implications, such as the interpretation of the Homeric 
epics in Wolfian terms, he rejects them violently. To call any and 
all interpretation of literature in connection with social develop- 
ment ‘‘organic’’ is a blurring of distinctions which does not serve 
any good purpose. Nor is the ‘‘organic’’ conception particularly 
modern and scientific. Its lineal descendant, the German Geistes- 
geschichte, is open to very grave objections.‘ De Quincey shows 
precisely no grasp of organic unity as we get it in Coleridge and, 
for a certain time, in Carlyle. He is rather echoing schematic, 
rationalistie formulas of the universal history as it was constructed 
in the eighteenth century. 

This analysis can be corroborated by one further argument. In 
a note Mr. Proctor refers to Shelley’s Defence of Poetry and states 
that there ‘‘the influence of German romantic criticism is partic- 
ularly apparent.’”°' It seems unlikely that Shelley, who knew very 
little German, could have had any direct acquaintance with the 
German critics, though he read Schlegel (probably August Wilhelm 
Sehlegel’s Lectures on the Drama) aloud to his two female com- 
panions on his trip to Italy in 1818.1° August Wilhelm Schlegel 
is the most rationalistic of the German romanticists, a trait which 
may explain his great success in the West. But more important than 
any possible external evidence is an examination of the text of the 
Defence, in which Shelley sketches the history of man and of poetry 
quite in the approved and common naturalistic manner of the 
eighteenth century. Poetry is connate with the origin of man: the 
savage first expressed his passions about surrounding objects, then 


9For German historiography, ideas of development, ete., cf. E. Rothacker, 
Einleitung in die Geisteswissenschaften (Tibingen, 1920); E. Troeltsch, Der 
Historismus und seine Probleme (Tiibingen, 1922); and F. Meinecke, Die 
Entstehung des Historismus (Munich, 1936, 2 vols.). 

100Cf. my ‘‘ Parallelism between Literature and the Fine Arts’’ in English 
Institute Annual, 1941, (New York, 1942), pp. 29-63. 

101P, 167n. 

102Mary Shelley’s Journal, March 16, 19, 21, 1818, quoted in E. Dowden, 
Life of P. B. Shelley (London, 1886), 11, 187-8. I cannot find any reference 
to Schlegel in Shelley’s works. 
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man in society became the object of his passions. In the youth of 
the world every man was a poet, men danced and sang and spoke g 
language ‘‘vitally metaphorical.’’ Poets were legislators ang 
prophets. The progress of poetry is closely bound up with moral 
progress.'°? The whole sketch derives from eighteenth-century 
discussions on the origin of poetry, of the original union of poet 
and legislator for which hundreds of parallels could be found. For 
example, a book by John Brown is full of these ideas, though Shelley 
probably derived his speculations about history rather from French 
sources.'°* That Shelley does not draw from the Germans is obvious 
from one little detail: he speaks of the ‘‘Celtic’’ conquerors of the 
Roman Empire and the predominance of the Celtic nations after 
the fall of Rome.'®* Such a confusion of Celtic and Teutonic occurs, 
e.g., in Paul Henri Mallet and in the celtomanes of the eighteenth 
century, but could scarcely be found in Germany.’ Shelley’s 
Defence is, in his historical sections, an echo of the eighteenth. 
century speculations on history, just as is De Quincey’s argument, 
There is nothing organic or German about it, though I recognize, 
of course, that in the theoretical part, the Defence draws on Plato 
and on Sidney, and thus transcends the limitations of most eight- 
eenth-century views.'° 

There remain, then, as contributions of De Quincey to literary 
theory only two points: his distinction between the literature of 
power and the literature of knowledge, and the definition of rhetoric 
as mind-play. The first distinction seems to amount to little more 
than the distinction between imaginative and applied literature. 
De Quincey, e.g., considers even the ‘‘commonest’’ novel a work 
of power, while Newton’s Principia belongs to the literature of 


103% The Defence of Poetry’’ in Shelley’s Literary Criticism (ed. Shaw- 
cross, London, 1909), pp. 122-24. 

104Speculations on origins of poetry, the metaphorical character of early 
language, etc., discussed in my Rise of English Literary History, loc. cit., pp. 
74-80, 87-89. 

105Shelley, op. cit., pp. 142-43. 

106Paul Henri Mallet’s Introduction a l’histoire du Danemerck (1755) was 
translated by Thomas Percy as Northern Antiquities (1770) with an intro- 
duction pointing out the confusion of Celtic and Teutonic in Mallet. Shelley 
ordered Perey’s translation from his bookseller in August 1817. See Shelley, 
Complete Works, Julian ed. 1x, 237. On Celtomanie, ete., ef. Thor J. Beek, 
Northern Antiquities in French Learning and Literature (1755-1855), 2 vols. 
(New York, 1934-5), esp., 1, 10-12. 

107See Lucas Verkoren, A Study of Shelley’s Defence of Poetry: Its Origin, 
Textual History, Sources and Significance, Amsterdam, 1937. There nothing is 
said on German sources nor is much attention given to Shelley’s sketch of 
history. 
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knowledge.’*® The distinction was useful for De Quincey as it 
recognizes prose poetry and fantasy of the type which he wrote with 
peculiar success as ange of the literature of power. In Germany 
the term ‘‘Dichtung’’ is and was used in this sense to include 
imaginative prose, and Coleridge similarly had distinguished be- 
tween Poetry in the wide sense and Science. But the vagueness and 
multiplicity of meaning which it is possible to assign to the term 
“‘nower’’ and the fact that also ‘‘ knowledge is power’’ have discred- 
ited De Quincey’ s terminology, though the distinction between lit- 
erature as art and literature as communication is, of course, a valid 
one. 

As for De Quincey’s curious theory of rhetoric, it scarcely merits 
the high praise which Mr. Proctor bestowed on it. Forgetting that 
he has called the distinction between Classical and Christian De 
Quincey’s most original contribution, he now says that the ‘‘Rhe- 
toric’’ is De Quincey’s ‘‘most original contribution to criticism’’ 
and that ‘‘it is possible to argue that De Quincey’s theory of rhetoric 
as mind-play represents his most substantial specific contribution 
to critical theory.’’ On the very next page, De Quincey’s definition 
is called ‘‘at once brilliant and impossible—a valuable half- 
truth.’"°° It is, however, difficult to see what is achieved by dis- 
tinguishing oratory and rhetoric and by giving rhetoric a new 
meaning which is not justified by the history of the term. There 
is no special importance in the commonplace observation that 
there is such a mind-play and that we take pleasure in it. The 
actual history of rhetoric sketched by De Quincey is not even in 
close agreement with his conception of rhetoric as ‘‘thinking for 
thinking’s sake.’’ Seneca, Tertullian, Donne, Sir Thomas Browne, 
Jeremy Taylor, and Burke come in for most praise and attention.''° 
A power of fanciful metaphor as a criterion of rhetoric thus seems 
frequently more prominent in De Quincey’s mind than sheer de- 
light in mental pyrotechnics. The fact that De Quincey has 
wrenched an accepted term into a new meaning, does not make him 
‘almost certainly the most original philosopher of rhetoric since 
Aristotle.’’""! De Quincey’s use of rhetoric is rightly forgotten. 

All this may sound like a general disparagement of De Quincey. 
But it is only a protest against his pretensions and the claims made 





108Masson, X1, 57-59. 

109Pp, 259-60, 273. 

110Masson, x, 95, 96, 100-101, 104, 114. 
111P, 261. 
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recently for his importance as a thinker on literature. It leaves his 
status as a writer of ornate prose, as a spinner of elaborate dreams 
and fancies quite untouched. Besides, there are the charm ang 
interest of his autobiographical sketches and reminiscences of egp. 
temporaries. There is still his practical criticism: the lively por. 
traits, the scattered observations and judgments. His recognition 
of Donne, Jeremy Taylor, and Sir Thomas Browne, his praise of 
Wordsworth, Landor, and Lamb, his somewhat ambiguous essays 
on Pope, his brilliant jew d’esprit ‘‘On the Knocking at the Gate in 
Macbeth”’ show flashes of insight or rare meetings of sympathy, 
But even as a practical critic De Quincey was hopelessly erratic 
and eccentric: witness some of his absurdities on Greek, French, 
and even German literature. I am objecting not so much to his 
highly amusing moralizing on Wilhelm Meister, as to the shallow 
and ignorant articles on Goethe and Schiller in the Encyclopaedia 
Brittanica, for which the sympathetic pages on Jean Paul are the 
only compensation."” 

De Quincey’s contributions to philosophy, theology, politics, and 
the theory of literature have, no doubt, their own interest for the 
student of the diffusion of ideas of the period. De Quincey’s mind 
is illuminated even by the oddities and vagaries of his highly in. 
accurate miscellaneous scholarship and his wavering attitude to- 
wards the main streams of current thought. He represents a 
piquant and odd mixture of eighteenth-century rationalism, Chris- 
tian pietism, and romanticism of a conservative type. 

We are now ready to return to our initial question of method. Mr, 
Proctor’s book illustrates the difficulties of our current study of 


112T cannot agree with Mr. Thorpe’s conclusion (p. 297) that De Quincey’s 
work on German literature has an importance exceeding that of Carlyle’s on 
the ground that he was more critical of German literature. De Quincey shows 
only a very limited knowledge of Goethe and Schiller: he dismisses, e.g., Faust 
and Goethe’s lyrical poetry. He does not even mention any work of Schiller’s 
later than Wallenstein and ignores his prose and poetry. The papers on 
Herder and Lessing are made up largely of quotations from Karoline von 
Herder and Friedrich Schlegel. The pages on Jean Paul are good, but slight 
in comparison with Carlyle’s essays. The paper on Tieck, which overrates him 
extravagantly, is not by De Quincey but by Hare (cf. note 25 above). De 
Quincey wrote on no other German literary figures; and his sketch of German 
literary history preceding Schiller (Masson, Iv, 422-31) is very thin. His 
criticism of German literature echoes only current objections to its morality 
and to the ‘‘Gothic’’ style of writing. Carlyle’s essays contain substantial 
information on medieval German literature, and give vivid, however one-sided, 
portraits of German authors (Goethe, Schiller, Jean Paul, Novalis, Zacharias 
Werner). His effect and prestige were, of course, also very much greater than 
De Quincey’s. See also my ‘‘Carlyle and German Romanticism,’’ Xenia 
Pragensia (Prague, 1929), pp. 375-403. 
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ideas. A falsely intellectualistic approach imposes a conceptual 
scheme on a writer of artistic temperament and, at any price, ex- 
tracts a system from obiter dicta. That these ideas were pronounced 
in different decades of the writer’s life, in specific polemical situa- 
tions, in certain moods and for certain purposes is forgotten. The 
individuality of the writer is distorted and misrepresented: what 
was living and acceptable in a certain context becomes the mere 
dry bones of a museum preparation. If rigid philosophical stand- 
ards of judgment are then applied to this construed system, it will 
necessarily appear illogical, self-contradictory and even foolish. 
This must be the effect of Mr. Proctor’s book on a critical reader, 
and my own exposition of De Quincey’s thought and ideas, though 
it differs widely on the estimation of De Quincey as a thinker, will 
only strengthen this impression. 

But we must have doubts whether it is just to a writer whose 
powers lie elsewhere to take his opinions as a citizen, member of 
a chureh or profession, and put them to the test of coherence, sense, 
and originality in the light of modern scholarship. Undoubtedly, De 
Quincey himself had great pretensions of scholarship and intellect, 
but we are certainly mistaken if we take them at their face value. 
There is in all of us a lingering belief in the poeta vates, in the su- 
perior wisdom of the poet concerning all questions he touches. 
Whatever truth there may be in the belief that poetry is or was 
prophecy, De Quincey belongs to the age and tribe of specialists. 
He was a virtuoso of the dream-fugue: he was also a gentleman- 
scholar who had read widely and delivered his opinions on all sub- 
jects — from the Toilette of the Hebrew Lady or the Opium Ques- 
tion with China to the Logie of Political Economy or the Critique of 
Pure Reason. His display of omniscience, the pontifical tone, the 
constant self-congratulations, the mysterious hints at enormous 
hidden knowledge on faraway subjects (and things German and 
Kantian were faraway then), the heavy-handed jocularities are not 
only temperamental failings, but must be explained by conformity 
to the tone of the magazines for which De Quincey wrote and the 
hopes which he had to raise in editors and readers. But modern 
scholarship has taken these potboilers (to call many of these articles 
by their true name) far too seriously, has inflated the ideas and 
impressions which were, after all, even for De Quincey himself only 
of peripheral importance. 

It all resolves itself into a lack of perspective. A balanced view 
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of De Quincey’s many writings would make such an overelaboration 
and inflation impossible. But no such view can be taken unless the 
student has a power of distinguishing between the original and the 
echo, unless he can expertly survey the intricate currents of modern 
thought. We should remember and confess candidly that many of 
our scholarly publications (and Mr. Proctor’s is far from being the 
worst) are but good apprentice-work, displays of reading and exer. 
cises in method. It has become one of the tasks of criticism to restore 
the upset balance, to remove the accretions accumulated by far. 
fetched hypotheses, to reject the many pseudo-problems raised and to 
rediscover what had been known long ago. Otherwise the landmarks 
on our map of literature will be obliterated by a flood of immature 
scholarly contributions. But we need not deplore the fact that much 
of literary scholarship (as a good part of this paper) has become 
polemical. Knowledge advances through refutation, thought is 
incited by opposition, the whole history of scholarship (and not 
only of scholarship) is one of thesis: antithesis and a temporary or 
faraway synthesis. 




















SCYDROMEDIA, A FORGOTTEN UTOPIA OF THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


By J. Max Patrick 
University of Buffalo 


One of the least known utopias of the seventeenth century is the 
work of Antoine Le Grand, a philosopher and theologian of the 
Recollet Order. Although it was as a missionary that he entered 
England about 1699, it was as an apostle of Cartesianism that he 
was known to Englishmen when he died in 1699. Descartes’ philos- 
ophy had spread to England in the 1640’s: Le Grand’s work was to 
fortify its influence rather than to introduce it. Since his Institutio 
philosophiae secundum principia Renati Descartes (1672), sum- 
marized Cartesian thought in the formal scholastic method to 
which students at Cambridge were accustomed, it was used there as 
a textbook. After various editions, it appeared in enlarged form 
as An Entire Body of Philosophy According to the Principles of 
the Famous Renate Descartes, translated by Richard Blome (1694).* 
Le Grand’s utopia preceded these compendia. Nevertheless, it 
showed in some measure how Descartes’ ideas could be applied to a 
model society. It was published in 1699 under the title, Scydrome- 
dia sew sermo quem Alphonsus de la Vida habuit coram comite de 
Falmouth.’ 

In general form, Scydromedia follows More’s Utopia. Both More 
and Le Grand paint a society organized in accordance with ‘‘na- 
ture’’; and both write two books, the first largely devoted to Eng- 
land’s outstanding defects and problems, the second to a detailed 
description of the ideal country. Le Grand, because he was a 


1The spread of Cartesianism in England is traced by Sterling P. Lamprecht 
in ‘‘The Réle of Descartes in Seventeenth-Century England,’’ Studies in the 
History of Ideas, edited by the Department of Philosophy of Columbia Uni- 
versity (New York, 1935), m1, 181-240. There is an account of Le Grand’s life 
in the Dictionary of National Biography, although this fails to credit him with 
Scydromedia. See also Chalmer’s Biographical Dictionary and Biographie 
Nationale de Belgique under Grand and Legrand respectively. 

2The place of publication is not stated, but the dedicatory epistle is dated 
from London, May, 1669. There are copies in the British Museum and 
Bodleian Libraries. A second edition, Niirnberg, 1680, is preserved in the 
British Museum and in the state library at Munich. 
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newcomer to England, failed to equal the incisiveness and detail of 
More’s criticisms. 

The first book of Scydromedia consists largely of a dialogue be. 
tween Lord Falmouth and Alphonsus de la Vida, both fictitious 
characters, upon the problem of English disunity, instability, and 
insecurity. Alphonsus points to three root evils: division into fae. 
tions and sects, lack of national spirit, and the tyranny of Parlia. 
ment. Misguided religious enthusiasm is ruining the country: “‘the 
English lost their wits when they became pious.’’* Monarchy ean. 
not withstand the batterings of so many factions and sects: English. 
men are more eager for sedition than for the safety of the state, 
Though they have wealth and the sinews of war, they lack that 
chain of courage which gives strength to kingdoms. Their disunity 
will encourage the timid Dutch to attack them. Even if the citizens 
were of one mind and were willing to be controlled by the state, 
England would be held back by the tyranny of Parliament. For if 
the King finds it necessary to resort to arms, he has to toady to 
Parliament and to relinquish prerogative [majestas] in order to 
extract a few coins. Parliament is likely to oppose the King’s 
projects even to the point of insanity. Moreover, it is too slow in 
emergencies and is incapable of keeping state secrets. 

Falmouth is undaunted by these views. He asserts that the Dutch 
would not dare to attack even if the English were disunited — 
which they are not. The Restoration of Charles II restored English 
courage. The national spirit was healthy: in the face of a Dutch 
attack, religious differences would be forgotten. ‘‘It is habitual for 
the English to lay aside their enmity when a crisis presses upon 
them, and, dropping private hatred for public need, to take up 
arms, and to stand beneath the standard to protect the state with 
their lives. If we know how to separate, we know also how to 
unite.’’* Falmouth goes on to deny that Parliament was tyrannical. 
Since men were horrified that they had once obeyed criminals and 
a tyrant, Parliament was anxious to carry out the King’s will; 
furthermore, rank and favor depended upon him. A king naturally 
turns to Parliament when there are special problems to solve, such 
as finding an heir to the throne; and a parliament readily grants 
reasonable demands from a king. ‘‘If they understand themselves 
and the position of public affairs, they will realize that when the 

3P, 18, All passages are quoted in my own translation from the Latin of the 


first edition. 
4P, 25. 
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king is sound, they are safe, but that disaster threatens if he is 
destitute.’’®> In short, there is a natural identity of interests be- 
tween people and king. Each can abuse its powers: if a ruler is 
guilty of such abuse, it is absurd to ask men to be compelled to 
further crime by further donations. ‘‘Money should be given for 
the good of the state, not for the luxury of the man who rules.’’ 
Similarly, Parliament may err; but it must be remembered that its 
recent revolt from the King was extraordinary: stars depart from 
their courses, and even temples are sometimes violated. ‘‘A sacred 
thing is Parliament, so long as it does not exceed the mean.’ There 
is greater security of life and more popular happiness where tax- 
ation is in the hands of a parliament. Parliaments are better able 
to weigh available resources and to prevent the imposition of 
taxes which a people are unequal to paying. In any ease, a king is 
safer if he can obtain from his people by affection what he would 
extort otherwise. 

Despite this argument, Alphonsus asserts that there is no true 
monarchy where the people rule in this fashion. Falmouth replies 
that in England public safety is growing stronger: laws are sound; 
religion is flourishing ; agreements are kept; and care is taken about 
all things in the public interest. In any case, kings are sweet only 
on the surface, and bitter underneath. They are gods in title but 
atheists in actuality, exploiting their supposed piety for their own 
aggrandizement. They use force unscrupulously. ‘‘No one is safe 
from them: whoever is thought to be, is an enemy.’”® ‘‘It is enough 
that a crisis threatens for an innocent man to die.’ ‘‘For them, 
after the fashion of an oracle, ¢f law is to be violated, let it be vi- 
olated for a kingdom’s sake.’"*° Falmouth concludes that Alphonsus 
cannot prefer this fierce tyrannical rule ‘‘to just dominion in which 
we live according to law, in which God has his honor, and each man 
rejoices in his vote.’”? 

Alphonsus denies that he favors a tyranny; but he believes that 
any lack of power harms true majesty. ‘‘However,’’ he adds, 
“there is one method of rule which does please me. It is the system 
of the Scydromedians, in which the things which will not unite 





5P, 28, 
6Pp. 28-29. 
TP. 30. 
8P. 35. 
9P. 36. 
10P, 36. 
11P, 36. 
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among other peoples are combined, namely, liberty of the people 
and the rule of one man.’”? In Seydromedia, the King controls 
laws, arms, and finances; religion is a true bond of spirits, not a 
source of disunity ; wars are waged only when necessity demands; 
there is hatred of craft, and faith in the pledged word; and the 
nation is satisfied with its boundaries. Although he feels that it js 
useless to describe such a state to those who would pick out from 
it only those features which would suit their own ends, Alphonsus is 
finally persuaded to describe it. After an irrelevant discussion 
whether prostitution should be legalized, the description of Scy- 
dromedia follows in the second book. 

Scydromedian society evolved from primitive anarchy to ordered 
monarchy in accordance with nature and reason. The barbarian 
inhabitants originally denied the power of anyone over anyone else, 
but their natures impelled them to unity. Some argued for democ- 
racy since they felt that all should have as much liberty as possible, 
and that nature was reversed if all were subjected to one person, 
They claimed that what concerned all should be worked out by 
society in general, and that the benefits of their endeavors should 
be communal, not confined to one man. But others despised popular 
power. They felt that moderation was unknown to the multitude, 
that normally the masses would either servilely obey or else arro- 
gantly dominate. Who would adopt a method of government which 
he would condemn in his own family, which would give the son the 
same rights as the father? Obviously the masses must obey; and 
if they must obey, laws must come from a more equitable authority 
than themselves. The body of the state is one and must be upheld 
by the virtue of one man. Nature and reason point to monarchy. 
A principate is the oldest form of government; herds are led by 
bulls, and flocks by shepherds; bees give honor to one, and so do 
the birds. Therefore the Scydromedians should adopt monarchy 
as their form of government: it would be above fear and above | 
favoritism. 

Accordingly, by unanimous choice, the wise and valiant Scy- 
dromedus was chosen leader. He was duly admonished in the duties 
of a ruler: to govern the people, preserve peace, give laws, show 
mercy, and humble the proud. He did not at first adopt the title 
of king; for he knew how to lessen the burden of obedience by kind- 
ness, and how to conquer the love of subjects. When the fear that 


12P, 37. 
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monarchy would mean slavery was abated, Scydromedus assumed 
the royal title and appointed an heir. As was reasonable, he pro- 
vided that women should never inherit the title; for women are 
wily and cowardly: their law is whatever their whim dictates or 
their license persuades. 

Thus Scydromedus followed nature and reason. He cautiously 
effected that break with history and tradition which is a feature of 
Cartesianism. He knew that customs are sanctioned by force of 
habit and are generally regarded as founded on reason. Conse- 
quently he respected traditional practices; but as his power grew, 
he gradually drew away from them. Profane rites were abolished 
and, where utility demanded it, laws were repealed. Thus Scydrome- 
dus acted as a true king, recognizing no power as lawful but what 
was so through equity. Subjecting himself to the laws of reason 
and nature, as is proper for a king, he ruled over the nation. Idle 
kings, buried in pleasures, are still unknown there: for tutors early 
imbue the minds of princes with wisdom and virtue. 

The first concern of Scydromedian kings was to learn the customs 
of the people and to distinguish between virtue and vice. For the 
task of prudence is to fit the right person to the right job, to pro- 
mote the industrious and to dismiss the lazy, to fit bold men with 
arms, and, in short, to give each man a chance to shine where he is 
most capable. At the same time, the Kings took care to look after 
noble families: only tyrants hate nobility and entrust government 
to vulgar hands. Just as God has distinguished the angels into 
ranks, so a proper king helps those who are of famous lineage; in 
consulting their interests, he provides for his own dignity. Such a 
ruler will severely punish quarrels among high officers, but will 
provide due rewards for virtue. Thus in Scydromedia soldiers re- 
ceive garlands, and victorious generals are given triumphs. Glory 
is open to all: no one goes undecorated unless his mind is dull or 
his arms slothful. 

There is the same justice in punishing. Impiety is punished by 
imprisonment, adultery by death, lying by beating, and mutiny by 
mutilation. In keeping with the principle that honors should not 
be purchasable, judicial office is open only to those who show that 
they deserve it. The King himself is subject to the laws. Since he 
relies on his own innocence and the love of citizens for protection, 
his bodyguard is small. 

Magistrates in Scydromedia are permanent. As a result, they are 
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much respected. They gaze less at wealth than temporary officials 
would, and the state has the benefit of their long experience, No 
man is allowed to hold more than one office at 4 time. Judges are 
few in number, because the laws are not numerous and complicated, 
and because it is not permissible to interpret them according to 
individual whim. Moreover, the laws are fully publicized and hold 
good for the whole empire. If a strife arises between two men, they 
and their witnesses state their injuries before a judge. With the 
written code before him, he shows what the law is and briefly dis. 
solves the discord. The Seydromedians have little use for barristers, 
since disputes are rare and judges are trustworthy. But when 
necessary, there may be a meeting of judges to decide a case: their 
judgement is final. Advocates are not allowed to plead a wrong 
cause: if they do, they lose their ears and are exiled. In ordinary 
eases, they receive a small fee if they win, nothing if they lose. 

In accordance with nature and reason, the citizens of Scydrome- 
dia have varying amounts of wealth and property. Nature abhors 
community of goods; and nothing is better for the state than to 
have its property divided: that is why God forbade theft and 
sanctifies agreements. It is obviously reasonable to let men own 
individually what they work for themselves or make their own, 
Nevertheless, in this utopia no one is allowed to lead an idle life. 
The populace perform the ordinary work; the rest devote them- 
selves to literature and fighting. Idleness is punished by a sentence 
to the galleys. If anyone so sentenced opposes the commands of the 
captain, he is crucified or drowned after a flogging. 

Work, laws, and magistrates would be of little avail without 
religion : religion is the cement of society, the chain of concord, the 
uniter of souls. The Seydromedians are all Christians and all of 
one sect, though before the reigns of Scydromedus and his sucees- 
sors they were divided, stubborn, and confused. The kings subdued 
this medley of religions; for they knew that a variety of sects is a 
source of faction and revolt. The Scydromedians were forced to 
unite and forbidden to dissent on religion: minds are only exas- 
perated by contention and are too strongly moved about sacred 
matters. All obey a high priest called Pontifex, from whom bishops 
and priests borrow their power. All truth and virtue rest in his 
hands. The priesthood are celibate. They are supported by tithes 
and pay no taxes, although in times of emergency they sometimes 
present the king with a portion of their wealth. 
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As the kings cherish religion and the laws, so they have a great 
regard for the treasury. They realize that money is stronger than 
the sword, that it is the lifeblood of the kingdom, and that it is a 
crime for the state to transfer gold to a foreign nation. Accord- 
ingly, trade is highly regarded; even nobles engage in it; and the 
Scydromedians are careful to keep command of the sea to facilitate 
it. Merchants who enrich the country by their activities are honored 
as much as those who strengthen it by virtue or arms. Business is 
not monopolized by a restricted group. Everyone has a right to 
practice commerce. Prices are fixed according to demand, not ac- 
cording to worth; but usury is forbidden since it impoverishes 
merchants and concentrates wealth in the hands of a few. 

There is a similar fairness in other contracts. Men in Seydrome- 
dia marry among their equals by mutual agreement at a ripe age. 
Women are valued for their characters, not for wealth or rank. 
Parental consent is required for a marriage; a man is deemed not 
to have married who has been driven to it by necessity. 

The Scydromedians rarely go to war: they do not consider fight- 
ing just, unless necessity compels it. But they hold it as important 
to defend their allies as themselves; treaties are regarded as sacred. 
Few foreigners are allowed in the army. The cavalry do not wear 
protective armor but are used as a more mobile force than the in- 
fantry, though the latter also are lightly armed. Deserving soldiers 
are rewarded; but those who are caught looting are transfixed; 
and the hands of deserters are cut off. If a city is conquered, its 
citizens are given their freedom, and prefects from their own race 
are chosen for their local government. 

Such is Le Grand’s ideal society. It is clearly modelled after 
More’s Utopia. But Le Grand’s ideas are different. He repudiates 
communism and pays less attention than More to education and 
cultural pursuits. The account itself is inferior in style and content. 
Its chief faults are its indefiniteness and the lack of incisive criti- 
cism. A utopia is primarily a work of propaganda and criticism: 

the defect of Scydromedia is that it lacks an impelling purpose or 
message. 

Scydromedia is clearly related to its contemporary utopias. 
Rationalism is the keynote of works of this type written between 
1650 and 1670. Glanvill’s continuation of Bacon’s New Atlantis'® 


13Joseph Glanvill, ‘‘Anti-Fanatical Religion and Free Philosophy. In a 
Continuation of the New Atlantis,’’ essay vii in his Essays on Several Im- 
portant Subjects in Philosophy and Religion (London, 1676). 
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is the work of an Anglican rationalist, even more influenced by 
Descartes than is Le Grand; Winstanley’s Law of Freedom in q 
Platform'* is the ideal of a communist who had substituted the 
word ‘‘Reason’’ for ‘‘God’’ in order to avoid confusion ;!* and Har. 
rington’s Oceana" is a rationalist’s analysis of the economic bases of 
politics. In France, the libertine utopias of Cyrano de Bergerae! 
derived most of their potency from an underlying current of de. 
structive rationalism. Scydromedia was part of this movement: it 
is an account of what men could be if they governed themselves in a 
reasonable and natural manner. Though Le Grand’s thought is 
shallow, yet his utopia is an honest attempt to give a specific ex. 
ample of reasonable life purged of the laziness, selfishness and 
sensuality which he was to decry as injurious to society, in his 
accounts of Cartesian philosophy. 

Scydromedia was intended not as a mere academic exercise but 
as a model for England and as an indication of the method by which 
the English might achieve utopia. In this stress upon method Le 
Grand was typically Cartesian: like Descartes he sought order, 
simplicity and system. He was beset with the fear of anarchy which 
haunted most writers of the Restoration, a fear which was only 
natural after a major revolution in England and civil wars in most 
European countries. His utopia was a handbook for the English 
sovereign in 1669, to show him how to maintain peace, order, and 
security, to unite his country in religion, and to reform the state 
gradually but effectively. Throughout the work Le Grand is con- 
cerned to show how the change from an imperfect to a reasonable 
society can be effected without violence. 

Most of the ideas in the utopia are trite; and they were put forth 
in confusing, crabbed Latin. The omission of most of the main 
verbs leaves many of the sentences unintelligible or ambiguous. Yet 
the work is historically interesting. It is one of the few royalist 
utopias written in the middle decades of the seventeenth century 
and is sensibly free from the blind adulation of monarchy which is 
found in R. H.’s continuation of Bacon’s New Atlantis. It voices 


14Gerrard Winstanley, The Law of Freedom in a Platform (London, 1652). 

15Gerrard Winstanley, Truth Lifting up its Head above Scandals (London, 
1652), ‘‘To the Gentle Reader.’’ 

16James Harrington, Commonwealth of Oceana (London, 1656). 

17Cyrano de Bergerac, L’Autre Monde: I. Les Estats et Empires de la Lune. 
II. Les Estats et Empires du Soleil, first published in 1657 and 1662 respective- 
ly; reprinted in Les Oeuvres Libertines de Cyrano de Bergerac, ed. F. Lachévre, 
Vol. I (Paris, 1921). 
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the growing reasonableness and moderation of its period, though at 
the same time it reflects the prevalent brutal attitude towards crime 
and punishment. In contrast with the dogmatic or fantastic notions 
of earlier utopists, Le Grand shows a healthy sense of the realities 
of human nature and politics. His account contains many sound 
sentiments and makes an effort to present both sides of controversial 
questions. Moreover, it throws light on the conceptions of nature 
and reason in seventeenth-century thought. 

Le Grand believed that there was a single, harmonious natural 
law present in all creation, including the minds and bodies of men. 
If men lived in accordance with this principle of order and reason, 
they attained harmony. The whole of politics and social ordering 
was implicit within it. Seydromedia was the realization of this 
utopia latent in the nature of men and things. But Le Grand makes 
no effort to explain why civilized men had organized their lives and 
societies contrary to their true natures. Unlike Winstanley, he does 
not magnify the principle of reason in the created world into a 
driving force which speaks directly to man in an inward voice. For 
him it is a natural tendency, obvious but not literally vocal in all 
things. Thus in the account of Descartes’ philosophy, which he 
published in 1694, he tells how, in accordance with this tendency, 
men were naturally sociable ; they joined in civil society and ‘‘estab- 
lished this first standard of justice, to live honestly, to hurt nobody, 
and to give everyone his right’’;!* for this is the Law of Nature. 
Its operation is to be seen throughout his utopia. 

Government developed inevitably from natural law, in Le Grand’s 
opinion. Probably because of his fear of anarchy, he becomes al- 
most mystical about it: ‘‘by it, as by a living spirit, the mortal race 
is sustained and held together in an indissoluble band. On it, in- 
deed, not only cities and provinces, but the very globe of the uni- 
verse depends for its being.’”’® The government of the Scydrome- 
dians manifests this ideal. They have a horror of doing anything 
which deviates from justice and the laws of nature or which harms 
their neighbors. Their councillors are honest, their merchants 
trustworthy, their kings just to citizens, and their citizens respect- 
ful and loving towards their rulers. As a result, their state is a 
worthy model to be followed, because of its many virtues. ‘‘On these 





18An Entire Body of Philosophy (London, 1694), p. 357. ‘ 
19Scydromedia, prefatory epistle, ‘‘To the most noble and generous Sir D. 
Walter Blunt, Bart.’’ 
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virtues, as if on so many columns, the Kingdom of Scydromedia 
has stood secure for many centuries, and will remain so unless our 
vices break in upon that people, and foreign wickedness removes 
their natural virtue. It is rather to be desired that our kings should 
imitate this barbarous race, and that the habits of these foreigners 
should be an example to us.’’*° 

The prime desideratum of government, according to Le Grand, 
is the maintenance of stability and order: this conduces to virtue 
in the people; and virtue, in its turn, stabilizes the state. Virtues 
are absolute: travel teaches not the relativity of morals but their 
universal validity; it reveals the folly of adhering to petty local 
standards. The strength of Scydromedus arose from his awareness 
of true virtue and his adherence to the laws of nature. As Le 
Grand paints him, he was the prototype of the benevolent despot of 
the eighteenth century. In this respect at least, the utopist accurate. 
ly prophesied the future. - 


20I bid. 
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THOMSON’S VISIT TO SHENSTONE 


By Auan D. McKiLvop 
The Rice Institute 


William Shenstone refers briefly in his voluminous correspond- 
ence to the one visit which James Thomson is known to have paid 
to the Leasowes : 


I have had little company since I saw you.—One day indeed I was sur- 
prized by a visit from Mr. Thomson, Author of the Seasons. — Mr. Lyttelton 
introduced him. I have not room to tell you all that passed. — They praised 
my place extravagantly ; — proposed alterations, &e. Thomson was very face- 
tious, and very complaisant; invited me to his house at Richmond. There were 
many things said worth telling, but not writing to you.1 


The lesser poet, however, set great store by this visit, and recorded 
it elsewhere in a longer memorandum. This account turns up as a 
stray item in the Edinburgh Magazine for April 1800, ‘‘from an 
Original MS. of Shenstone’s.’’ 


August 30, 1746. Mr William Lyttelton and Mr Thomson, Author of the 
Seasons, found me reading a pamphlet in one of my niches at the Leasowes. 
Mr Lyttelton introduced his friend by saying he had undertaken to shew that 
gentleman all the beauties of the country, and thought he could not complete 
his promise without giving him a view of my situation.2 Thomson burst out 
in praise of it, and appeared particularly struck with the valley and brook by 
which he had passed, as they came the foot-way from Hales Owen. After some 
little stay in the house, we passed into the green behind the house. Thomson 
wished the garden to be extended, so as to include the valley on the left hand; 
not considering that I meant no regular garden, but to embellish my whole farm. 
The French, it appears, have their Harque ornée [Parque ornée]; and why is 
not Ferme ornée as good an expression? He was much pleased upon observing 
how finely the back landskip was bounded. I took him to a seat near my upper 
pool, where he immediately mentioned Farmer’s Hill as the principal beauty 
of the place. He seemed pleased also with the study on the bank of the water, 
since removed. As we were returning, Mr L. told me, ‘‘that I might not per- 
haps know that gentleman, tho’ he was assured I was perfectly well acquainted 
with him in his writings. That is [it] was Mr Thomson.’’ My behaviour was 
a little awkward, and better calculated to express the satisfaction I took in the 
honour he did me, than to give him any idea of my understanding or politeness. 
Being limited in point of time, and conscious of an hare upon the spit at Hagley, 
he could not stay to see my upper wood: ‘‘ You have nothing to do (says he) 
but to dress Nature.3 Her robe is ready made; you have only to caress her; 
love her; kiss her; and then — descend into the valley.’’ Coming out into the 





1To Richard Graves, ‘‘1746, ineunte anno’’: Marjorie Williams, The Letters 
of William Shenstone (Oxford, 1939), p. 106; Duncan Mallam, Letters of 
William Shenstone (Minneapolis, 1939), p. 81. 

2Miss Williams erroneously says (pp. xv, 107 n. 6) that Thomson was in- 
troduced to Shenstone by George Lord Lyttelton. 

38Cf. Liberty (1735-36), V (1736), p. 37, ll. 696-97: 

See! Syitvan ScENEs, where Art, alone, pretends 

To dress her Mistress, and disclose her Charms. 
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court before the house, he mentioned Clent and Waw-ton Hill as the two bubbieg 
of Nature: then Mr L. observed the nipple, and then Thomson the fringe of 
Uphmore wood; till the double entendre was work’d up to a point, and produceg 
a laugh. Thomson observed the little stream running across my gate, and 
hinted that he should avail himself of that also. We now passed into Virgil’s 
Grove. What a delightful place, says he, is this for a person of poetical gening 
I don’t wonder you’re a devotee to the Muses. -— This place, says Mr L, yilj 
improve a poetical genius.—— Aye, replied Mr T. and a poetical genius wij 
improve this place. J should think of nothing farther. Your situation detains 
us beyond the time appointed. How very valuable were this stream at Hagley! 
—I told him my then intention of building a model of Virgil’s Tomb; which 
with the Obelisk and a number of mottoes selected from Virgil, together with 
the pensive idea belonging to the place, might vindicate, or at least countenanee, 
the appellation I had given it. Thomson assented to my notion of taste in 
gardening (that of contracting Nature’s beauties, altho’ he somewhat mis. 
quoted me, and did not understand the drift of my expression. Collecting, or 
collecting into a smaller compass, and then disposing without crowding the 
several varieties of Nature, were perhaps a better account of it, than either 
was expressed by his phrase or mine.) He denominated my Virgil’s Grove 
there Le Vallon occlus.—Sombre, says Mr L.—WNo, not sombre ocelus,— 
This must evidently be the idea of Petrarch’s Valclusa. He recommended 
walk up that valley from Virgil’s Grove. Mr. Pitt (the Secretary) had done the 
same before. He was wishing at my Upper Pond to turn the water into a 
running stream. I mentioned the inconvenience; to obviate which, he proposed 
a bridge. I went with him to Hale’s Mills. Thomson asked if I had seen many 
places laid out in the modern way? — No. — Asked if I had seen Chiswick? — 
Yes. — He mentioned it as a sublime thing in the true Venetian tastes He 
supposed me to come often to town; and desired to wait on me at Richmond, 
Mr L. commending Richmond prospects, he said they were only too rich in 
villas.6 He begged a pinch of snuff; and, on passing by the Abetes [Abeles], 
near the Mill Pool, mentioned that Pope had a scheme in his head of planting 
trees to resemble a Gothic Cathedral.7 Hearing the Dam there was made by 
the Monks, O! says he, this is God-dam, the wit of which I could not see, I 
directed them to scape Hales town, and to go up the lane by the pool side, not 
without an eye to the pleasing figure my house makes across that pool; where 
Mr L. advised me to have a boat, and was much struck with the appearance it 
must have from my wood. Here Mr Thomson shaking hands with me, we all 
parted, omnes omnia bona dicentes, et laudentes fortunam mean.’ 


This document makes it possible to date the letter quoted above as 
after August 30, 1746. The whole account is valuable for its in- 


4Cf. Shenstone to Lady Luxborough, April 23, 1749: Williams, pp. 189-90; 
Mallam, p. 143; —‘‘Unconnected Thoughts on Gardening,’’ Works (London, 
1764), m1, 142. 

5The famous Palladian villa built by the Earl of Burlington at Chiswick. 
Cf. Liberty, V (1736), p. 37, ll. 690-94, 700. 

6Cf. Thomson’s disparaging reference to ‘‘the little fine-lady Muses of 
Richmond Hill’’ in a letter of July 1743 to George Lyttelton (G. C. Macaulay, 
James Thomson [London, 1908], p. 58). 

7The Edinburgh Magazine adds a note beginning: ‘‘It is far from improb- 
able that Mr Pope communicated this scheme, as it is called, to his Editor 
Bishop Warburton who has dilated the idea, and upon it established an hypo- 
thesis concerning the origin of Gothic Architecture.’’ Warburton is then 
quoted at length, and a reference is given to Joseph Warton’s note on Pope, 
Epistle IV, 1. 29. 

8‘ Account of an Interview between Shenstone and Thomson,’’ Edinburgh 
Magazine, or Literary Miscellany, N. S. x1v (1800), 287-89. My corrections are 
enclosed in brackets. 
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formal record of Thomson’s conversation, bad jokes and all, and 
adds something to our knowledge of his interest in landscape 


gardening.” 

In June 1747 Shenstone writes to Graves that he is commemorat- 
ing Thomson’s visit in an inscription on a seat in Virgil’s Grove."° 
Both Miss Williams and Professor Mallam erroneously follow Wells 
in changing this date to 1748," arguing that later letters of Septem- 
ber 20 and 21, 1747, imply that Thomson had not yet paid his visit 
to the Leasowes. But these references, it is clear, are to an expected 
second visit in which Shenstone is to show Thomson further im- 
provements ; just as clearly it is the visit of 1746 that is to be com- 
memorated by the inscription in Virgil’s Grove. These letters of 
September 1747 tell of an incident which Shenstone also records in 
the document I am reprinting: 


The year after I met Mr Thomson, as I returned from Church, at Hales 
Mill, in a hired two-wheeled chaise, with a black horse and a white one length 
wise. We accosted each other with much cordiality, and he promised earnestly 
to come and see me (as he had done the year before,) when I expected a longer 
visit, But ’twas then, as I remember, that the park improvements there en- 
grossed the family’s attention, and Mr T. could not be spared from any 
projects of that sort.12 


Evidently J. Logie Robertson and G. C. Macaulay are wrong in say- 
ing that Thomson visited the Leasowes in 1747.%* 

Further expectations were cut short by Thomson’s death, on 
which Shenstone thus concludes the memorandum printed in the 
Edinburgh Magazine : 


August 27, 1748.— The very week he was again expected at Hagley ap- 
peared this paragraph in the Birmingham paper: ‘‘This morning, at four, 
died, of a violent fever, at his house in Kewlane, the celebrated Mr James 
Thomson, Author of the Seasons, &e.’’ I have heard he waited too long for 
the return of his friend Dr Armstrong, and did not chuse to employ any other 
physician. 

He had nothing of the Gentleman in his person or address. But he made 
amends for the deficiency by his refined sense and spirited expression; and, 
as I remember, a manner of speaking not unlike his friend Quin. He did not 
talk a great deal or fluently; but, after pauses of reflection, produced some- 
thing or other that accounted for his delay. W. S. 


9For an account of Thomson’s interest in landscape gardening, including 
some of the material here presented, see Isabel Wakelin Urban Chase, Horace 
Walpole: Gardenist (Princeton, 1943), pp. 109-15. 

10Williams, p. 152; Mallam, p. 112. 

uJohn Edwin Wells, ‘‘The Dating of Shenstone’s Letters,’’ Anglia, Xxxv 
(1912), 446. 

12Cf, Shenstone to Richard Jago, about September 20, 1747: Williams, p. 
a Shenstone to Richard Graves, September 21: Williams, p. 116; Mallam, 
p. 85. 

18Thomson, Complete Poetical Works, ed. J. Logie Robertson (Oxford ed.), 
p. xviii; G. C. Macaulay, James Thomson (London, 1908), p. 64. 
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This final entry is in large part identical with another note of 
Shenstone’s, written at the end of a volume of Thomson’s Works, 
later printed in the Gentleman’s Magazine, and thus well known 
to the biographers. But the latter note speaks of a visit in 1745. 
Mr. Thomson was at the Leasowes in the Summer of 1745, and in the Autumn 


of 1746, and promised, when he came again into the country, to make a longer 
visit; but at the time he was expected, came an account of his death.14 


The reference to 1745 is puzzling and almost certainly wrong; the 
episode of August 1746 seems to have been the first meeting of the 
two poets. 

In September 1748 Shenstone composed ‘‘a little Autumn Song,” 
also called ‘‘Autumn Verses,’’ ‘‘Elegy on Autumn,’’ and finally 
‘“Verses written towards the close of the Year, 1748, to William 
Lyttelton, Esq.’* This piece celebrates Thomson’s visit to 
‘‘Damon’s bower’’ and laments his death; it is of course addressed 
to William Lyttelton because Thomson had come to the Leasowes 
in his company. 


Fast by the streams he deign’d to praise, 
In yon sequester ’d grove, 

To him a votive urn I raise; 
To him, and friendly love. 


The urn was to be set up in Virgil’s Grove. Shenstone’s elegiac 
thoughts of Thomson at this time were mingled with literary vanity 
and with some slight jealousy of his neighbors at Hagley.’® Some 
years later, deeply moved at the death of his brother, he wrote: 


How have I prostituted my sorrow on occasions that little concerned me! I 
am ashamed to think of that idle ‘Elegy upon Autumn,’ when I have so much 
more important cause to hate and to condemn it now.17 


Yet he was of course glad when his elegy was praised ‘‘at Hagley- 
Table,’’* and at last printed in the fourth volume of Dodsley’s 
Collection (1755).?° 


14Gentleman’s Magazine, xcu (1823), i, 226-27. 

15Shenstone to Lady Luxborough, September 25, 1748: Williams, p. 171; 
Mallam, p. 127. Lady Luxborough sent the verses to the Countess of Hertford 
on November 14 (Helen Sard Hughes, ‘‘Shenstone and the Countess of Hert- 
ford,’?’ PMLA, xuvi [1931], 1115-18). 

16Shenstone to Lady Luxborough, November 9, 1748: Williams, p. 175; 
Mallam, pp. 129-30. 

i7Shenstone to Richard Graves, February 14, 1752: Williams, p. 333; Mallam, 
p. 239. 

18Shenstone to Lady Luxborough, August 26, 1753: Williams, p. 372; 
Mallam, p. 272. 

19Shenstone to Richard Graves, October 24, 1753: Williams, p. 379; Mallam, 
p. 277; —to the Duchess of Somerset, December 6, 1753: Mallam, p. 283;— 
to Lady Luxborough, December 12, 1753: Williams, p. 387; Mallam, p. 285; —to 
Lady Luxborough, January 10, 1755: Williams, p. 421; Mallam, p. 309. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Leveller Manifestoes of the Puritan Revolution, edited with Introduction and 
Commentaries by Don M. Wolfe. New York: Thomas Nelson and Sons, 
1944. 


In his earlier work, Milton in the Puritan Revolution, Mr. Wolfe traced 
dearly the rise and progress of Puritan pamphleteering. In this new volume he 
reprints nineteen of the declarations and tracts issued by the Levellers alone 
between 1647 and 1649. The tense situation in those years of shifting policies 
jg well presented in the introduction, and each of the nineteen documents is 
provided with a helpful commentary; but the chief interest of the book is in 
the plain, downright speech of the reformers themselves. 

These extreme radicals, the Levellers, had labored first with the main body 
of Puritans for ecclesiastical reforms. Presbyterian intolerance, however, 
drove them apart, and they worked with the Independents, until their seemingly 
half-hearted program turned them to the army’s leaders. Finally losing all 
faith in Cromwell and Ireton, they broke with all and struggled alone chiefly 
for social and political reforms. Old ecclesiastical issues, such as separation of 
Church and state, religious toleration, and abolition of tithes, were not alto- 
gether forgotten. The Levellers, though, were more concerned for social re- 
forms and still more concerned for constitutional and legal reforms. King and 
Lords, if retained at all, must be subordinate to the will of the Commons; 
suffrage must be the privilege of practically all men in the realm, a written 
constitution or bill of rights should be framed which even the Commons could 
not set aside. Again and again the same arguments appear in the tracts — 
but with differences. Of all the agitators Richard Overton wrote most 
trenchantly and with soundest reasoning. 

Although many of the Levellers’ demands have since been realised, they 
were then suppressed, chiefly by the decisive energy of Cromwell. The Levellers, 
no more than Milton in Hikonoklastes, took no cognizance of England’s deep 
seated devotion to established institutions, and they fanatically expected to 
accomplish all by a single manifesto. Defeated though they were, however, 

they did help to change the temper of the English mind, so that the Restora- 
tion in 1660 could not restore the old tyranny. To that extent they contributed 
to the steady growth of constitutional representative government. Of this the 
tracts themselves give ample witness. 
ELBERT N. 8. THOMPSON 


The Owles Almanacke. Edited with an Introduction by Don Cameron Allen. 
Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1943. vii + 103 pp. 


Of the numerous parodies of the popular Elizabethan and Jacobean almanacs, 
the best, Mr. Allen tells us, is the anonymous The Owles Almanacke, ‘‘ Prog- 
nosticating many strange accidents which shall happen to this Kingdome of 
Great Britaine this yeare, 1618.’’ This parody Mr. Allen reprints (pp. 25-103) 
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with a most pleasantly written introduction (pp. 1-24), in which he notes what 
is known of the Owle and, ‘‘in order to suggest the extent and nature of the 
satire,’’ describes ‘‘an ideal almanac and prognostication, drawing . . , jj)y. 
strations from a variety of sources and attempting to fit them to the pattern of 
The Owles Almanacke’’ (p. 8). For good reasons Mr. Allen rejects the eon. 
ventional attribution to Dekker (by S. T. C. but not by C. B. E. L.), founded on 
nothing more than J. P. Collier’s claim that he had seen a copy —it coulg 
not be one of the three known today —on which ‘‘an early hand’? aseribeg 
the work to Dekker. Mr. Allen suggests that the author may have been Samuel 
Rowlands, ‘‘ whose prose style seems to me to be not unlike that of the author 
of The Owles Almanacke’’; but apparently he prefers a younger anonymous 
author. It is hardly surprising that only three copies are known today; eyen 
the author, anticipating the bakings of Betsy and her like, wrote of ‘my 
Almanacke, when tis put under Pye-crust.’’ 

The introduction is, as I have said, most pleasantly written, but in one re. 
spect it is annoying. The absence of all footnotes may be due either to Mr, 
Allen’s regarding this volume as ‘‘essentially an appendix to [his] The Star. 
Crossed Renaissance,’’ or to the regrettable view of many presses— even 
university presses — that notes are eyesores which should be hidden away or 
better omitted. But many a reader will ask Where? When? By whom? when 
he meets such unfootnoted statements as ‘‘J. P. Collier attributed this work 
to Dekker’’ (p. 5) or ‘‘ Wilson thinks that the author was some member of 
Dekker’s circle, and Middleton has been mentioned for the honor’? (p. 7), 


B. M. 








